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Bangs @MissWhiton 
School 7r Girls 


ForBoarding & Day Pupils ». 
1890-1917 ’ 

Spacious recreation grounds, tennis * eer 

courts. Easy accessibility to libraries, Tt iG 


museums, operas, concerts, and art ex- e. 
hibitions of New York. Ven 
Small enough to be a Real Home. 

Large enough to be “‘A Real School.” 


Certificated at the leading Colleges. Brilliant 
Music Department. Dancing, Elocution, Art. 


Small classes enable the Directors to adapt the 
work to the strength of each pupil. 


The girls loyally respond with unselfish enthu- 
siasm to the ideals of this school. 


MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON 

























FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Planned exclusively for those wishing to pursue 

special studies in New York. Exceptional oppor- 

tunity to acquire fluent French and every ad- 

vantage of the city provided for. (7th year.) 
Address 


Miss Macintyre or Mile. Talguen 
320 West 107th St. (Riverside Drive), New York City 



























INTIMATE TEACHING 
BY SCHOLARLY MEN ‘Hiuerdale Country Srhool 
A boarding'‘and day school for boys in the open country at Riverdale-on-Hadson. 
Address FRANK 8. HACKETT, Headmaster 

















Riverdale Avenue, Near 252nd St., West <i 
e, New York City \ 
it 








DIXIE SCHOOL fiewsinccc”" 


Physically or mentally backward children receive scientific treatment in 
homelike atmosphere. The aim is to (1) remove cause of backwardness; (2) 
discover underlying native ability; and (3) cevelop possible powers for self- 


supper’ ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M.A.. Director 
1604 Lamb Avenue, Alvista Heights, Richmond, Virginia 





Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City Tel. 123 Kingsbridge 
Norwalk, 


HILLSIDE | comtcicu 


Miss Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 
Miss Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., Smith 


Located on a hill in four acres of ground, within easy 
reach of beaches and woodland. 

Two residence houses. Homestead and Lodge. Separate 
School House and Gymnasium. 

College Preparatory, General and Special Courses, Certifi- 
cates to leading colleges. Preparation for new comprehensive 
examinations. Household Science with actual training in 
separate residence. 

ga! of individual girl. Protection against overstrain, 
but insistence on thorough work. 


























THAT 


"A COUNTRY HOME > 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


for three or four boys under twelve years. Programme: In the mornings 
an hour or so of study, then down to the beach for a sun-bath and a swim. 
Baseball and tennis In the afternoon, with practical work in gardening. 
Through it all an affectionate effort to make real something of that elusive 
term “culture,” and to give everything that a normal, healthy, summer 


life ought to have. 

Opens July 9th 
= Winter School opens October Ist 
= MISS HELEN M. WEAVER NEWPORT, R. I. 


PALME PAU TW Wd HHT HH) {HHL MTEL ' 











New York, New York City, 2042 Fifth Ave. 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and Day pupils. Regular or special courses with lan- 
guages, art and music. Home care, social life. Vacation and 
week-end trips. Out-door sports. 


Mrs. HeLten M. Scovitis, Principal. 
Miss Rosa B, CHISMAN, Associate Principal. 





















YAe Baldwin School 


A Country Schoo! for Girls Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley colleges. Also strong general course. 
Within 25 years 266 students have entered Bryn Mawr 
College. Certificate privileges for other colleges. Fire- 
proof stone building. Abundant outdoor life and athletics. 





| ELIZABETH FO"REST JOHNSON, A B. HEAD OF THE SCHOOL 


RIVERHOOK 
HA School for Girls 


HERE the teachers are chosen for their interest 

in education as a process of growth and for their 
ability to awaken and develop in students the power 
to think and the desire to understand what things mean 
—whether in books or in the world about them. 
For girls of all ages—from the very little ones who 
are under the care of the “‘house-mothers”’ to girls of 
college age or older. Send for booklet. 


NYACK on-the-Hudson 








NEW YORK 

















Miss Bradford’s and Miss Kennedy’s School 





for Girls. Facing the Mount Holyoke Collese campy 

College preparatory course, art, arts end craf musi 
Tennis, basketball, swimming, skating. 

Address i 

Miss Mary A, BRADFORD, Miss Vieoivia W. KENNEDY } 

Box 153, South Hadley, Massachus«('» ' 
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Elinor Comstock Conservatory 


OF MUSIC 
Endorsed Leschetizky, Paderewski 
by Goodson, Gabrilowitsch 





This conservatory offers its resident and day 
pupils the unequaled opportunity of perform- 
ing at the end of each year for artists of world 
fame, and receiving their advice and criticism. 
All branches of Music, Literature, History of 
Art, Harmony, Current Events, Classic Dancing, 
Modern Languages. French spoken in the 
house. Chaperonage included in tuition fee. 
Single and double rooms. 


Elinor Comstock, Pai (Pupil of Leschetizky) 
41 and 43 East 80th Street New York City 




















Popase PIANO SCHOOL 


The Standard Method. Endorsed by Eminent Artists. 
Lessons co-ordinate 14 subjects. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director, 161 West 7ist Street 
Special Summer Course June and July 











PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Eighth year begins Sept. Ist, 1917 


Courses in Social Case Work, Industrial Problems, 
Public Hygiene, Social Statistics, Medical Social Service, 
Probation, etc. Well work under 
careful supervision. For 1917-1918 Bulletin address 
Registrar, 425 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The oe or Modern School = be 
known ? 
as 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 
OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


It will be located at 646 Park Avenue, between 66th 
and 67th Streets. 2B oo teas yen + ytopadlemg ‘ed. 


en a tine ihe eoage end purpase * che 
be sent on application 


OTIS W. cmeines 


Director, The Lincoin 
York City. School, Teachers’ College, New 




























THE NEW REPUBLIC EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
will appear in the first issue of each 
month. Send for advertising rates. 


ART TRAINING FOR PRACTICAL USE 


SUMMER SESSION 


FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Pres. 


Thoroughly practical instruction in 
architecture, interior decoration, 
poster advertising, costume design, 
illustration, the crafts, etc 


Send for circular. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York 











816 W. 72nd Street, at Riverside 
— overl ooking the Hudson 





The Scudder Schoo 


For girls and mature young women Day and boardin Myron 7 wider, F An 
school actively meeting problems of today. Preparatory ~ Be amatics, Home Economics, Secretaria 
ete. Red Cross and other preparedness features included Gym mes, ow ming teams 


Address REGISTRAR, N. R. Sentiien, 








Free Information 


CAMPS OR SCHOOLS 


Free Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or 
camps) in U. S. Expert Advice free. Want 
for girls or boys? 

American Schools’ & Camps’ Association 
1070 Times Building, New York, or 1570 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 











CAMP PENN, 


Camp Penn is a semi-military camp of high charac 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain 


ter and un- 


usual equipment. 10 years of experience have enabled us to 
construct a most effective system for an “ all-around” good time. 

Camp Penn is a real camp, and a summer there will mean 
something worth while to all straight, sturdy, manly boys. May 


we send our booklet? 


Chas. K. Taylor, M.A. 420 W. 116th St, N. Y. 




















It's fun to live in the glorious open air, fragrant with the smell of 
the woods and the flowers; it’s fun to swim and fish and hike it over 
the hills; it’s fun to sit about the open fire and spin yarns or watch 
in silence the glowing embers! Yes, all this is fun at 


CAMP GREYLOCK 
on Centre Lake, in Heart of the Berkshires. Prospectus on request. 
Gabriel R. Mason, Ph.D., 


Principal, Public Schools, N. Y. City. 1107 Forest Ave., New York. 








SILVER LAKE CAMP Adirondacks 


Healthy, happy, campy life for girls. Horseback riding, swim- 
ming, all sports and handicrafts taught by experts. Sleeping 
one story above ground. Self government. References required. 
for further information and booklet, address 


The Director of Silver Lake Camp 


62 Montague Street, Apt. 26, Packer Collegiate Institute 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel. 4025 Main. or Brookiyn, N. Y. 











TRAIL’S END CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 


Located in the famous Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 
Many unique features. Send for booklet. 


MISS MARY DE WITT SN WER 


Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 
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THE SEVEN ARTS (N. R. 5-5] 
132 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


For my check attached, please mail THE SEVEN ARTS 


for {,3 ae) beginning with the May number. 


(Subscription terms—$2.50 the year, 12 issues; Special 
“Get Acquainted” offer, 5 months for $1.00) 


Ina Time of National 
Hesitation—t Joi devey 


An Important Contribution 


in which Professor Dewey diagnoses the true Amer- 

ican state of mind behind our declaration of war 

with Germany. Professor Dewey interprets our 

prolonged and general hesitation as indicating 

“a nation which knows that its time has not yet 

come, its hour not struck, a nation which has 
not found its national mind.” 


This is without doubt one of the best ar- 
ticles yet written on the American attitude 
in the World War, from the pen of one of 

our strongest thinkers and philosophers. 


The May Number—Now On Sale— 


is particularly strong and timely 


May is Walt Whitman month and James Oppenheim contributes an ode 
entitled “Memories of Lincoln and Whitman,” on the inspiration these two 
great figures offer us in our hour of doubt and self-scrutiny. 


Leo Stein leads the article section with his ‘American Optimism,” an 


analysis and partial justification of our typical national attitude from the 
scientific point of view. 


_ “Our Critics,” by Van Wyck Brooks, states a case for the younger genera- 
tion against the exponents of our traditional criticism. 


Elsewhere the issue contains several splendid poems—‘“Road and Hills,” 
by Stephen Vincent Benet, ‘Holy Russia,” an apostrophe to the dawn of 
Russian freedom, and “Poems from the Arabic,” by Kahlil Gibran, the Syrian 
poet-painter who now makes his home in America. 


The stories include: ““Bread-Crumbs,”’ by Waldo Frank, an unusual study 


of two generations in an American family; and Sher- 
wood Anderson contributes a remarkable autobiogra- 
phical piece entitled ‘From Chicago.” 


This is the type of literature you will read in THE SEVEN 
ARTS—vital subjects written by poy mye writers; poetry 
that expresses with truth the soul of t A gn poy the Arts 
from a present-day standard—what we truly feel and think, not 
what has been felt and thought for generations back. 


All this THE SEVEN ARTS offers you. It is newl—vitall— 
different! Sound of purpose and constructive. Buy it at your 
newsstand to-day, 25 cents the copy; or pin your check to the 
attached coupon and mail it to-day to 


THE SEVEN ARTS 
132 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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WAR BOOKS OF VITAL AND VIGOROUS APPEAL 


THE 


SLAYING OF FEAR 


A STUDENT IN ARMS By DONALD HANKEY Net, $1.50 


Introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey, Editor of the London Spectator. 


Their War Books. 


The Booksellers of England Report that ‘‘A Student in Arms” is the Biggest Seller Among All 


The New York Tribune says: “For Americans the book will increase our conviction and resolve that our army must be 
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Net, $1.00 
The Spur says:—*‘Of all the numerous 
stories inspired by the present war, it 
would be difficult to find one of greater 
human interest. It carries conviction.” 


The Call of the 
Republic Net, $1.00 


By COLONEL JENNINGS C. WISE, of 
the Virginia Military Institute 

With an Introductory Note by General 
Leonard Wood. 


Col. Scott Shipp, for fifty years 
Commandant and Superintendent 
of the famous Virginia Military 
Institute, says:—‘‘This timely volume 
deals with a vital question now occupy- 
ing the attention of the public. It de- 
serves to be widely read and pondered.” 


Germany in Defeat 


A Strategic History of the War 
By COUNT CHARLES DE SOUZA. 


volumes. Each, Net, $2.00 
FIRST PHASE from the beginning of 
the War to the close of the Battle of the 
Marne. 

SECOND PHASE to the close of the 
Battle of Ypres 

THIRD PHASE to and including the 
attack on Verdun 


In the Claws of the 


German Eagle net, s1.50 
By ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS. 
Special war correspondent of the OUT- 
LOOK. 


The Most Human Book of this Most 
Inhuman War. 

Some winced and cried aloud, others 
turned white with terror, still others 
laughed defiant to the end. Caught in 
the Claws the author shared with these 
fellow prisoners the torments of trial as 
a spy before the German Military 
Court in Brusse's 


With a B. P. Scout 
in Gallipoli 


By E. Y. PRIESTMAN. Net, $1.75 


Letters written home by a Scoutmaster 
serving as a subaltern. This is one of 
the few really humorous books the war 
has produced. The book is full of the 
cheeriest kind of fun; the irrepressible 
outburst of a youth who was blessed 
with the ability always to see the 
grotesque side of life. The book will 
teach you to respect Tommy Atkins as 
a man aside from his ability as a soldier. 


From Dartmouth to 
the Dardanelles 


Net, 60c 
A boy’s story of ten months of the great 
war as he saw it. 
Chicago Examiner:—‘“This volume is 
one of the few satisfying books that 
have come from the war, and like most 
others it is written by an actual com- 








Women in War 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE Net, $2.75 


Mr. Gribble has collected the most im- 
portant instances in history and related 
them in his usual delightful manner 
The book is one which every woman 
will value and which will surprise those 
not acquainted with this side of history. 


Hallow-E’en and 
Poems of the War 


By W. M. LETTS Net, $1.25 
Philadelphia Press:—‘‘One of the best 
pieces of verse England has reaped 
from the war is t he Spirit of Oxford.’ 
If the volume contained nothing but 
that poem it woul i still be of permanent 
value. 


Maple Leaves in 
Flanders Fields 


By HERBERT RAE. Net, $1.75 
A book which may be compared with 
Boyd Cable's ‘‘Between the Lines” for 
vivid narrative, humor, and the spirit of 
the fighting men. Told in a manner 
worthy of the deeds of the First Canad- 
ian Contingent. 


A Little House in 
War Time 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 
Net, $1.50 
New York Post says:—‘‘The Castles 
have struck a new and interesting vein 
in their latest book which is a chronicle 
of life in wartime in England. A de- 
lightful tale of a beautiful suburban 
town.” 


Seen and Heard 
Before and After 1914 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER. 
Net, $1.50 
Short stories showing how the war has 
influenced the thought and way of life 
even of dwellers in the remote villages 


of the Highlands. 


Malice in Kulturland 


By HORACE WYATT. Net, 75c 

The cleverest parody on Alice in Won- 
derland ever published. 
Springfield Union:—*‘The book is full 
of many happy thoughts. If there were 
more of sich publications the world 
would be too busy laughing to think of 
armaments and manifest destinies."’ 


Grapes of Wrath 


By BOYD CABLE. Net, $1.50 
The book describes what a Big Push is 
like from the point of view of an aver- 
age infantry private, and gives a 
glimpse of the spirit and endurance 
that have made the New Armies more 
than a match for the Germans. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
Action Front Net, $1.35 
Between the Lines Net, $1.50 
Doing Their Bit Net, $1.00 

Boyd Cable is recognized as possibly 
the most vivid writer on trench warfare 

& which the war has produced in England. 





POSTAGE EXTRA 





citizen army and that the natural democracy of such a mingling must be fostered by every means in our power 


Only A Dog 


By BERTHA WHITRIDGE SMITH. 


Soldier Songs 


By PATRICK MacGILL Net, $1.00 
Poems written under fire, and many of 
them dealing with the every day event 
of a soldier's life. An interesting fore 
word tells of the songs that most appea! 
to men at the front 


The Unbroken Line 


By H. WARNER ALLEN Net, $2.00 
With Illustrations and Maps. Along 
the French trenches from Switzerland 
to the North Sea. The Champagne a 
sault afford ; the author great scope; 
his tales of Verdun are fascinating 


mugressions and 
Experiences of a 
French Trooper, 
1914-1915 


By CHRISTIAN M. ALLET. Net, $1.00 
The Wall Street Journal says:—**Takes 
one into the midst of Eur ype’s night- 
mare. The retreat from Belgium, the 
battle of the Marne, the attack on Loos. 
It is a picture of the utter confusion, 
privation and terrible suffering through 
whic h the army of France had to go to 
find itself."’ 


The First Seven 


Divisions 
By CAPTAIN ERNEST HAMILTON 
Net, $1.50 

Review of Reviews sa) His book is 
valuable not only as an authoritative 
account of _ fortunes of the allied 
armies at the most critical time in the 
war, but fen » as a professional study in 
modern strategy and tactics.’ 


Battery Flashes 


By “WAGGER.’ Net, $1.00 
Phil adelphi a Press ays:—"‘Reveals 
much of the inner life of the English 
preparation for war before those who 
had enlisted were called into service 
And when the call came the author in- 
creases the vigor of his style, the vivid- 
ness of portrait.” 


A Woman’s Diary 
of the War 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN Net, $1.00 
Boston Transcript says:—‘‘The story 
of the experience of one who was as 
near to the battle line as nurses are al- 
lowed to go, it has the interest which 
the heroic in real life always commands. 


The Judgment of 
the Orient 
Net, 60c 


Reflections on the Great War by the 
Chinese Student and Traveler, KUNG 
YUAN KU’ SUII 

Boston Transcript says:—‘‘Here is food 
for thought for the wisest. As we read 
this book we wonder if we must go to 
China for the true solutions of the 
problem involved in our search for the 
causes of the war 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“A GREAT HISTORICAL WORK” 


“A notable event in the history-making world. ; 
A permanent monument to American scholarship, 
a virile, truthful, and inspiring history, worthy of 
the great theme.” — American Historical Review. 


A History of the United States 


By EDWARD CHANNING 
Professor of History in Harvard University. | 


Vol IV. Now Ready 
Federalists and Republicans, 1789-1815 


This volume of Dr. Channing’s notable history covers the period of 
the organization of the government of Washington and Hamilton, follow- 
ing the ratification of the constitution. —The Quasi-War with France, the 
triumph of Jeffersonian Republicanism and the long drawn out commer- ’ 
cial conflict which ended with the war of 1812 are among the topics which 
it considers. From 1805 to 1812 the United States stood in a position as re- 
gards the European belligerents which in many ways closely resembled the 
recent position of the United States, a fact which gives a timely interest to 
the present work. 








Previously Published 


Professor Channing’s history will be completed in eight volumes. 


VoL. I VoL. II VoL. III 
The Planting of a Nation A Century of Colonial The American Revolution, 
in the New World, History, 1660-1760. 1761-1789. 
1000-1660. 


“A notable contribution to American history.”—The Dial. 


“ His scholarship is eminently sound and discriminating. . . . Charm in the 
style, so direct and lucid, so unlabored, so pliantly responsible to the exact pressure 
of the thought it is designed to convey. ”__The Nation. 


“There is no question of the wonderful enrichment of American historical lit- 
erature by this notable book.”—Chicago Tribune. 
“Stands preeminent among the scholarly efforts to tell the history of this coun- 
try."—The Independent. 
Each volume $2.75 


Send for circular giving a detailed description of Professor Channing’s history. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - Publishers - NEW YORK 
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ber the situation has changed radically. It 

has become more than ever incalculable, and 
the fog of war was never so dense. Nobody knows 
how events may turn, and the only thing of which 
one can be certain is that the coming months, per- 
haps weeks, will bring forth news likely to throw 
most theories of the war off their balance. Of 
the new factors three are most obvious—the rise 
of the Socialists in the management of the Russian 
revolution, America’s intervention, and the sub- 
marine. The new Russia has altered the condi- 
tions of settlement in the Near East, and Amer- 
ica’s presence in the war calls for a revision of 
Allied purposes in so far as they were based on an 
estimate of the balance of power. The submarine 
has greatly increased Germany’s bargaining power, 
and it is necessary to recognize that it may have 
put Germany in a position where she can face a 
long war better than our Allies can. Italy is an- 
other extremely uncertain element, far more un- 
certain than the press has allowed the American 
people to know. But beneath all these things 
there are still more fundamental causes of unrest. 


Sie: Germany’s peace proposal of Decem- 





strong as it was, there is decided friction between 
German factions and the dominant party in 
Austria-Hungary, and the German Chancellor 
appears to be wavering between German liberals 
and German conservatives. Bethmann-Hollweg is 
known to be politically weak, and the struggle in 
Germany has grown more intense. One need not 
quote Maximilian Harden to sustain this asser- 
tion. The utterances of the Socialists, of men like 
Dernburg, of papers like the Berliner Tageblatt 
are bolder than ever. The power of the Reichs- 
tag has grown since the beginning of the war, and 
things are said and done openly in Germany that 
were unthinkable a year ago. The lesson for this 
country is to keep a free hand and be ready to ad- 
just itself quickly to changes as they may occur. 
Our government will serve nobody well by merely 
Passive acquiescence and the wrong kind of humil- 
ity. Events are set on a hair-trigger. Along with 
thorough preparation to play a part in the war, 
our government needs to keep its international 
policy flexible in order that it may seize and control 
what the uncertain future may bring. 


HENEVER in times past a people have 

arisen in their might and overthrown an 
autocratic political system the government of the 
United States has always been first officially to 
recognize the new republic and to comfort it with 
encouraging words. It was in pursuance of this 
time-honored policy that the Wilson administration 
promptly recognized the new Russian government, 
and this course was a perfectly explicit but not 
very effective way of wishing the new republic well. 
Fortunately, however, in this instance the Amer- 
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ican nation has an opportunity of extending to the 
hard-pressed Russian democracy a kind and an 
amount of assistance which goes far beyond formal 
recognition and kind words. Russian industry, 
transportation and finance are all suffering ter- 
rifically from the strain of the war. If quick and 
generous support is not rendered the new govern- 
ment may well be overthrown by its powerful in- 
ternal and external enemies. Only the United 
States still possesses a surplus of resources in 
money, materials and technical skill which can be 
sent to Russian assistance; and there is no service 
which Americans can perform during the war 
which they have reason to undertake with more 
zeal and more generosity than that of extending the 
needed aid to their struggling brethren in Russia. 
This is the kind of coéperation among nations 
which is as rare as it is useful and which under the 
existing barbarous international practice is repu- 
table only in war. The United States has the 
chance of being an effective friend of Russia only 
because they both have a common enemy in Ger- 
many. If the American government had not ac- 
cepted Germany as an enemy, the American people 
would have been unable to show their warm friend- 
ship for the new Russia. To this extent, if no fur- 
ther, the country may return thanks that it has re- 


nounced neutrality. 


HE American Commission to Russia, whose 

business it will be to arrange the kind and 
measure of American assistance to the new govern- 
ment, will be confronted by a task whose impor- 
tance has rarely been equaled in the annals of 
American diplomacy, but it will be a task no less 
delicate and difficult than it is important. The 
President is justified in taking the utmost pains to 
find commissioners who individually and collec- 
tively are capable of carrying on such a difficult 
negotiation. He needs men of varied, distin- 
guished and proved ability, who at the same time 
will not arouse opposition from the immediately 
dominant element in Russian public opinion. From 
this point of view the objections which have been 
made by Russian residents in this country to the 
selection of Mr. Root as the head of the com- 
mission have undeniable force. Mr. Root is, of 
course, a man of distinguished and proved ability, 
who certainly should be called upon to serve his 
country during the crisis of the war; and he is en- 
titled to the utmost credit for accepting so ardu- 
ous and uncomfortable a commission. But he 
would have served his country better by refusing 
than by accepting. If Russia were a stable repub- 
lic, such as France, Mr. Root’s appointment would 
have been unexceptionable. As it happens, how- 
ever, Russia is ruled by a revolutionary committee 
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which does not possess assured control over it- 
self or over the nation. There are restless and 
fluid elements in public opinion among which the 
most restless and powerful is a group of social 
democrats. This group is now coéperating with 
other groups in supporting the existing govern- 
ment, but there are obvious signs of friction and 
the duration of codperation is precarious. The 
socialist group tends to be revolutionary in its 
program and intolerant in spirit. It would be 
likely to object to a man of Mr. Root’s antecedents, 
irrespective of any sympathy and understanding 
which he might have for Russia in its present pre- 
dicament. For these reasons his appointment 
might lead to the occurrence of disagreeable in- 
cidents in Petrograd and compromise the success 
of the commission’s work. It ought to be recon- 
sidered. 


N legalizing conscription during the war by an 

overwhelming majority in both houses Con- 
gress has exhibited the common sense and the 
power of quick adjustment which in an emergency 
Americans can usually be depended on to exhibit. 
War is a rude and harsh business, and people who 
decide to wage war must follow up the decision 
with rude and harsh measures. The authoriza- 
tion of recruiting by compulsion is interpreted by 
one group as a triumph for democracy and by 
another as its irretrievable defeat. It is neither. 
Congress has not accepted the principle of uni- 
versal military service; it has only adopted the 
expedient of a selective draft during war. As soon 
as the war is over the question as to how American 
armies are to be recruited will be reopened; and 
a new decision will have to be reached based upon 
international political conditions at that time and 
the enduring international responsibilities of the 
United States. 


N the meantime the effect of the adoption of 

such a dangerous expedient as conscription 
upon democracy in America will depend in part 
upon the political purposes for which the con- 
script army is ordered to fight, and in part upon the 
rigor with which the new law is administered. The 
provisions contained in the bill for exempting from 
service those individuals who have conscientious 
scruples against taking human life are unsatisfac- 
tory. They do not sufficiently prohibit the kind 
of brutality with which the conscientious objectors 
have been treated in Great Britain. It remains, 
consequently, for those who administer the law and 
ultimately for the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, 
to take care that under its provisions no violence 
is done to any man who can prove by his affiliations 
and utterances the existence of a real scruple 
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against killing human beings. Many extremely diff- 
cult cases will have to be adjusted under the law, 
particularly in the treatment of socialists who will 
resist and will attempt to capitalize politically any 
tendency to violence. Considering the existing state 
of public opinion great forbearance and tact will 
have to be used in order to prevent the administra- 
tion of the law from arousing an ugly and vindic- 
tive popular opposition. 


N deciding whether and how soon American 

troops are to be sent to the fighting line this 
summer there are two questions to be considered, 
which should be kept separate. One of them con- 
cerns the advisability of sending any troops at all, 
except a brigade or two merely for moral ettect. 
Before the French Commissioners arrived a deci- 
sion had already been reached by the General Staft 
not to send any but a small body of troops during 
the present summer. The frank confession of ex- 
treme need for soldiers by the French Commis- 
sioners undoubtedly introduces a new element into 
the problem which may compel a reconsideration 
of the decision, but before the American govern- 
ment yields it must be satisfied that the attempted 
dispatch of several divisions of American soldiers 
to France will not carry with it the sacrifice of 
interests no less important than the French need 
of men. Certainly no Americans should be sent 
unless they are fully trained and hardened to the 
military and physical exigencies of trench warfare; 
and certainly they should not be sent unless they 
can be safely convoyed to the Continent. The 
idea of ‘turning tramp steamers into transports and 
attording German submarines too easy a chance of 
sinking cargoes of American soldiers as well as of 
American food will not do. If, however, the sol- 
diers can be adequately hardened for their work 
and transported to Europe with reasonable safety, 
and if such transportation can be carried on with- 
out taking tonnage away from more immediately 
essential service, there seems to be no reason why 
a larger body of troops than has been anticipated 
should not be dispatched to the front this summer. 


SSUMING that an attempt will be made to 
send several divisions rather than a brigade, 

the question as to what troops should be sent 
should be left to the General Staff without inter- 
ference from Congress or public opinion. Its deci- 
sion against a special body of soldiers recruited by 
Mr. Roosevelt should be considered final. There 
is no place in a modern army for a unit which 
draws to itself special attention, because it has been 
recruited by a popular hero and contains an ex- 
ceptionally large number of prominent men. Such 
a division would attract an artificial and meretri- 
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cious publicity, which would be wholly undesir- 
able when serving in such a war as this—a war in 
which every unit and every individual does its 
job in silence and according to its ability and re- 
ceives equal honor. The proposed Roosevelt divi- 
sion is conceived in the spirit of the old volunteer 
system rather than in the more silent and sober 
lf Mr. 
Roosevelt himself wants to go to the front he 
should, we think, be granted an opport 
shape of a general's commission. An ex-Presi- 
dent is entitled in a time of crisis to 
kind of office which he wants and for which he is 


spirit of a professional or conscript army. 
nity in the 
serve in any 
qualified. It would be a great waste to use a 
man of his ability and experience merely as a 
brigade commander, but that is for him to decide. 
As the chief of an ordinary unit in the American 
army stationed somewhere abroad he would take 
his place like a good soldier among the many al- 
most anonymous minor leaders existing 
armies. 


ERMAN figures of shipping sunk by sub- 
marines are most likely t yn the side of 
excess. 
reason for making the most of their triumphs, and 
the government has still better 
geration. The ships sent to the bottom in the first 
two months probably fall considerably short of the 
1,600,000 tons of Dr. Helfterich’s figures. Never- 
that the vol- 


The submarine commanders have good 


reason for exag- 


theless it is admitted on every hand 
ume of tonnage destroyed greatly exceeds the 
volume of new tonnage launched. It seems also 
to be true that the efficiency of the submarine is 
increasing. This must be due in part to the sea- 
son. The submarine is most efiective in daylight, 
and with the lengthening of the days more sink- 
ings were to be expected. It seems not improb- 
able, however, that the Germans are launching 
submarines faster than the British can sink them. 
Dr. Helfferich estimates that the British have 
still 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons available for 
purposes of trade, to be sunk before England will 
really be beaten. 
figures. 
some additional millions of tons of shipping could 
be returned to the work of provisioning England. 
The allied cause will not break down within many 
months for absolute want of shipping unless the 
submarines become much more efiective than they 


have proved in the last three months. 


These are probably minimum 
Moreover, by a shift in military plans 


Vor »den ships 


OW that the construction 

has been undertaken by the Shipping Board, 

there is an increasing tendency in certain technical 
and business circles to emphasize the superior ad- 
vantages of ships constructed of steel. 


Nobody 
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disputes the fact that a thousand steel ships would 
be worth more in war or in peace than a thou- 
sand wooden ships of equal capacity. If we build 
wooden ships, it is because our facilities for build- 
ing steel ships are not equal to the supply of our 
pressing national needs. It is said that the steel 
shipbuilding plants could be so reorganized as 
greatly to increase their output. If this is true, 
every effort should be made to effect the reor- 
ganization at once. Perhaps we could manage to 
produce 200,000 tons a month instead of the 
100,000 which now strain our facilities. But the 
Germans are sinking at least 600,000 tons a month. 
We have need of all the steel ships we can turn 
out, and of all the wooden ships too. And fortu- 
nately there is no reason why the one kind of ton- 
nage should displace the other. The wooden ships 
require a kind of labor not wanted for steel ship- 
building and they can be built in yards improvised 
for the purpose, or at any rate not so situated as 
to be available for steel shipbuilding. 


‘<4 USINESS as usual” is a motto now being 

widely employed to counteract the effect 
of President Wilson’s recommendation of economy 
in private expenditures. If everybody resolves 
to make his old automobile run for another sea- 
son, or to wear his last summer’s suit, what will 
become of trade? We shall have a depression, 
so it is argued, with general unemployment and 
distress. What is here overlooked is that “ busi- 
ness as usual” means the distribution of purchas- 
ing power, and ultimately of productive power, in 
the usual channels. But if we are to make war ef- 
fectively, we must make a totally new distribution 
of purchasing power. More of our national in- 
come must go to soldiers and less to butlers and 
footmen, more money must be laid out on guns 
and ships and less on millinery and country places. 
This will be the natural effect of war taxation and 
of private subscriptions to government loans. Par- 
ticular branches of trade will be hard hit. Quite 
possibly sporadic economy panics will depress some 
industries more than the national interest requires. 
There is, however, not the least danger that econ- 
omy, voluntary or compulsory, will produce gen- 
eral depression. The expansion of necessary in- 
dustries will take up all the slack. 


N Russia they tell a curious story of the schism 

in the Orthodox church. A long time ago cer- 
tain prelates decided that the services of the church 
had become corrupted, and with great care re- 
vised them. New books were distributed every- 
where. But conservatives objected to the change; 
the new books, they said, were too well printed 
to have come out of Russia—they must have been 
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done in Venice by the hands of infidels. Therefore 
no true believer would use them. Thus began a 
bitter quarrel lasting through many years. The 
nearest approach to such dogmatic orthodoxy we 
have in America is among radical socialists. Their 
rituals about the class struggle, anti-nationalism 
and peace have in the past two years appeared 
sadly in need of refurbishing. An interesting new 
orientation has arisen. But certain high priests 
of orthodoxy will have none of it—it is too suc- 
cessful, it seems to have engaged practical support; 
therefore it bears a taint. They go on burning 
their incense before the pure and undefiled altars, 
while outside their shrines the old world tumbles 
and a new one arises. Government ownership 
and control of business, international mobilization 
of resources, expropriation of private wealth— 
all these things and more come into being. Mean- 
while the priesthood of radicalism utters pious 
protest and suspects motives. 





The World in Revolution 


T takes new eyes to see and new words to 

express what is going on to-day. The world 
is not only at war but in revolution as well. That 
revolution goes deeper than any man had dared 
to guess. The overturn in Russia, the intervention 
of America, the stirring of China, stupendous as 
they are, may be merely the prelude to events more 
drastic still. The whole world faces a famine of* 
food, raw materials, shipping. The productivity 
of the earth is diminished, the destruction of capi- 
tal is proceeding at a rate beyond the power of any 
one nation to repair it. If the worst calamity 
should happen and the war be prolonged beyond 
this year the feeding and refurnishing of the world 
will tax human ingenuity and science beyond any- 
thing of which the ordinary statesman has ever 
dreamed. Western civilization is approaching not 
the end of its potential resources, but the end of 
its resources as they are now organized. 

This is the underlying meaning of the present 
conferences in Washington. The dread which 
hangs over them is of this shortage which will 
not end with the end of the war. The hope which 
inspires them is that the food, the shipping, the 
credit, and the basic materials of life can be pooled, 
jointly administered, fairly apportioned, and 
economically employed. Unless this is done the 
war cannot be conducted successfully nor a peace 
made without disaster. . 

It is almost impossible to estimate the conse- 
quences of this revolutionary situation. For one 
thing it means that a supernational government is 
being forced into existence—a world authority over 
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the necessities of life. National hoarding, whether 
of food or ships or materials, is becoming in- 
tolerable; economic nationalism, such as Germany 
practised and the Republican party preached, is 
being supplanted. We thought we had seen great 
things when countries like England were swept 
into national collectivism. We are witnessing 
greater things to-day in the birth of an interna- 
tional socialism of the commodities on which life 
depends. 

The implications are by no means clear. But cer- 
tain tentative conclusions it is possible to discern. 
The organization which we must now create to ad- 
minister the vital supplies of the Alliance will per- 
sist after peace is established. It will control the 
resources of all the world except Central Europe. 
It will have become an economic as well as a 
military league of nations, and membership in it 
will be an absolute necessity. It is no longer an 
academic question as to whether Germany will be 
pleased to enter the League. Germany must enter 
it in order to be fed and supplied, in order that 
her industrial life may begin again. 

In the last analysis a strong, scientific organiza- 
tion of the sources of material and access to them 
is the means to the achievement of the only pur- 
poses by which this war can be justified. The war 
started as an exhibition of ruthless nationalism, as 
an attempt by one nation to pursue its alleged 
destiny in defiance of the world. It is ending as 
an amalgamation of the world to defend itself by 
force, to feed and supply itself on a common basis. 
That full community has not yet been achieved, 
but the conference in Washington foreshadows a 
more statesmanlike continuation of the groping, 
not altogether enlightened and somewhat notorious 
Paris conference. 

Only when this supernational economic control 
is established will the Alliance confront Germany 
with all its power mobilized. When such a con- 
trol is established victory will take on a new mean- 
ing. It will not imply defeat such as Rome ad- 
ministered to Carthage, but readmission and ab- 
sorption into the society of nations. In es- 
tablishing this control we shall be following the 
evolution of a League of Nations. Economic 
association will precede political. The statutory 
machinery of the League will rest on an economic 
basis. It will crown and formalize an organiza- 
tion already in existence, an organization which 
draws its strength from the threat of famine and 
the utter need of security. The nations will ap- 
proach the peace congress in an advanced state of 
economic internationalism, and the congress itself 
will be determined by this fact. That congress 
cannot finish its work in one session. We may well 
believe, therefore, that the League of Peace will 
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be a continuation of the Congress of Peace. For, 
once the whole world is gathered in an assembly, 
the task of the internationalist will be to keep 
that assembly from dissolving. 


Democracy in War Taxation 


AR taxation, boldly conceived and vigor- 

ously executed, means etfective action in the 
conduct of the war. With the daily revenue re- 
ceipts abundantly flowing, our statesmen will not 
have to withdraw their attention from the im- 
mediate problems of war to concentrate it upon 
the market, ready or reluctant to absorb new bond 
issues. Adequate war taxation means the simpli- 
fication of the technical problem of securing men 
and materials for military use. Expensive lux- 
uries will be sparingly purchased by men whose 
incomes have been closely pared by taxation. We 
shall have available mechanics and equipment to 
build motor lorries and tanks, in consequence of 
a flagging demand for limousines and racing cars. 
War taxation means the simplification of the fiscal 
problems of the period of reconstruction, when the 
government will need all its resources to combat 
the social lethargy and reaction that are likely to 
supervene. But this is not the chief meaning of 
war taxation. 
strong in our taxation policy, or weak and timid, 
we shall win or lose the substance of what we are 
fighting for. We are fighting for democracy, and 
democracy may be brilliantly victorious or crush- 
ingly defeated in the halls of Congress as well as 


According as we prove wise and 


on the plains east of Arras. - 


It is worth recalling some of the analogies pre- 
sented by our own Civil War. That was a strug- 
gle for democracy, too. Free labor against the 
slave power, the farmers and laborers and small 
merchants of the North against the landed aristoc- 
racy of the South—can a clearer contrast of polit- 
ical and social forces be drawn? The democratic 
North crushed the aristocratic South. Democracy 
had won—on the surface. What was going on 
underneath the surface it is not so pleasant to re- 
call. Inflated prices were steadily wearing away 
the standard of living of those who lived by labor. 
The workingman was driven to increased exertions 
by the lure of higher wages, while the content 
of purchasing power in his pay envelope grew 
steadily less. The farmer planted exultingly in 
the hope of good prices, to find at the harvest that 
the good prices were merely an illusion to make 
him work harder and involve himself more deeply 
in debt. But the army sutlers, the contractors at 





home, the organizers of industry, the speculators, 
floated joyously upon a sea of profits. 


This was 
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the time when the nuclei of the steel trust and the 
oil trust were impregnated with the germ of un- 
limited expansion. The “easy money” of the 
Civil War period and the mushroom fortunes and 


insatiate speculative spirit engendered by it laid the. home. 


basis for most of the perplexities that harassed 
American politics for a generation. We beat the 
southern aristocracy, only to build up an oligarchy 
of finance and industry and speculation which for 
decades withstood all democratic assaults and which 
has not even yet been reduced to full submission to 
the democracy. No doubt the victory we won was 
worth more than its cost. But there was no need 
of incurring such a cost. It fell upon us unawares, 
because we did not know the meaning of inflation, 
nor the necessary connection between inflation and 
a weak policy of light or badly distributed taxation 
and heavy credit issues. 


/?* We know something of the meaning of inflation 


now, but we are not a vigilant people. We are 
convinced adherents of the doctrine that business 
prosperity signifies general wellbeing and national 
strength, and it is easy for this business interest 
or that, for one income class or another, to make 
a plausible plea, in the name of prosperity, against 
any drastic proposal of taxation. We are remote 
from the seat of war and must bring our force to 
bear chiefly through our industries: therefore we 
are likely to evince a hypersensitiveness to the in- 
evitable plaints of industry that taxation is crippling 
our productive power. Seductive arguments for 
the policy of distributing burdens between the pres- 
ent and posterity will be unfolded before us. 
Equally seductive arguments for the wide diffusion 
of tax burdens through multiform consumption 
taxes will arrest our attention. We are patriots 
first and only secondarily democrats: shall we sac- 
rifice national efficiency in the present crisis to 
considerations of domestic social organization? 

There is no necessity for such a sacrifice. We 
can collect heavy excess profits taxes without dis- 
couraging industry. All that would inevitably be 
discouraged is speculation, of which we can’t have 
too little in time of war. We can collect heavy 
taxes on large incomes without impairing industrial 
efficiency in any way. The same thing is true of 
inheritance taxes. Sums diverted from private 
recipients will not be withdrawn from industry. 
They will be spent not on luxurious consumption, 
but on objects of vital national concern. 

We are not engaged in war because we regard 
the German people as our natural enemies. We 
conceive of the German people as subject to a bale- 
ful anti-democratic organization that threatens to 
extend its influence, by contagion as it were, over 
the rest of the world. Anti-democratic forces are 
indeed more strongly entrenched in Germany than 
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in any other occidental state. They do, in fact, 
menace the happiness of the occident, if not that 
of the whole world. To overthrow them is worth 
any sacrifice except the sacrifice of democracy at 
If we do not look sharply to our war 
finance democracy will win no unambiguous victory, 
even if Germany is beaten. 


ws 


In France 


VERY nation, if only one could be kept alive 

in the world, would choose itself for preser- 
vation, but the second choice of most nations would 
be France. We, in this country, admire her for 
many things, and most of all for the humanity, 
in the old sense, of French life. In spite of the 
heavy weight of the obligation to military service, 
her citizens have enjoyed a liberty as great as 
ours. And in no other country is the sense of 
equality so widespread and so civilized. French 
equality has survived even the industrial revolu- 
tion, and the new consciousness which has followed 
it, of the difference between being rich and being 
poor. Differences in fortune, in leisure, in com- 
mand of one’s own time, are in every country hard 
enough for sufferers under them to bear, and for 
disinterested observers to see. It is in France 
that such differences have done least to poison 
human intercourse, to make the relation of one 
human being to another unnatural or uneasy, to 
lessen most companionableness in which France 
has long been first. 

What France has lost in killed and wounded is 
not accurately known except to members of her 
government, to her military leaders, and to a few 
other men. France does not publish her losses. 
But everything we have heard in this country, 
from vague rumor to the reports of the most care- 
ful neutral observers, has strengthened our fear 
that in proportion to her population France was 
losing more heavily than any other large nation 
engaged in the war. We have been afraid that 
deaths and wounds would exhaust her before peace 
came, that the work of becoming again the France 
of the old days would prove too great even for 
her extraordinary recuperative power. 

The French envoys now in this country have 
wisely chosen not to hide from us the same fear 
that is in their own hearts. They are ready to help 
us by telling what France has learned to do and 
not to do in almost three years of war; they are 
grateful; they hope that with our aid the war 
may the sooner come to a just ending. But they 
say to us, in words whose plain implication can- 
not be misunderstood, that although France needs 
food and ships to carry it, her greatest need is 


more soldiers. Thus the fear we had when our 
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knowledge was imperfect is justified by the words 
of these men who know. 

By the extremity of France’s need we can esti- 
mate the greatness of her sacrifices. We are better 
able than before to realize what she has lost in 
quantity of lives. That she would endure to the 
end we have always known, but no one will ever 
know the cost of that endurance in quality of lives, 
no imagination can grasp the multitude of indi- 
vidual hopes unfulfilled, of gifts extinguished, of 
clear minds turned into nothingness before their 
special work was half finished or even begun. 
When a nation goes to war she sends her young 
men first, because they are strong, because her 
enemies do the same, and also because, as we say, 
they have still their place to make in the world. 
We forget, perhaps, that those who have still their 
places to make in the world are those most likely 
to better the world by remaking it. But France 
has not sent her young men only. She has sent 
them all, young and older, up to the age when the 
body is not strong enough for war, and she is losing 
them all. The world is in danger of losing the 
France it has admired and loved, though without 
quite understanding characteristics which would 
have been contradictory in a less versatile nation— 
the France of order and labor and light-hearted 
seriousness, of mockery and family pieties, of the 
experimental mind and respect for tradition, the 
France where no learning is too complicated to be 
arranged with clearness, no thought too profound 
to be put into simple words, where love of clear- 
ness is a part of morality, a form of self-respect. 


The; Morality of Conscription 


HE habit of thinking in absolutes has led the 
debate on conscription into strange paths. 
We are told that conscription is based on the 
principle of equality of sacrifice. Yet in the same 
breath we are informed that the first draft is to 
consist of less than half of one per cent of the 
population. There is no equality of burden about 
it. It is not an equal obligation of citizenship. 
Women are exempt, the middle-aged and elderly 
are exempt, the physically unfit are exempt. All 
sorts of agricultural, industrial, scientific and ad- 
ministrative workers will be exempt, married men 
will probably be exempt in the first draft at least. 
Yet mature people with a straight face speak of 
equality. 
Thereupon _ the 


anti-conscriptionist, seeing 


through the humbug of equality, proceeds to 
idealize the humbug of free will in the volunteer 
system. That a percentage of men will enlist freely 
is undoubtedly true, but to these men the legal 
compulsion is not coercive. 


They have not lost 
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their free will because they freely wish to do what 
But these 
men are only a portion of those who are recruited 
under volunteering. The rest are hypnotized, 
cajoled, shamed, and stung into volunteering. 


the government compels them to do. 


The real issue narrows itself down to three 
classes of men: those who can be bullied into 
volunteering, those who have conscientious objec- 
tions to military service, and those who do not 
know whether it is their duty to enlist. ‘That this 
third class gains peace of mind by conscription 
there can be no doubt, and it is a very large class. 
In a war of the kind we are now fighting the num- 
ber of people who serve behind the line of fire is 
much larger than those who actually face the 
enemy. Under the volunteer system these men 
are exposed to the taunt of slacker and to constant 
conscientious doubt as to whether they are slackers. 
Conscription abolishes their moral difficulties. It 
also abolishes them for those who would otherwise 
have been bullied sooner or later into volunteering. 

Where conscription bears heavily is upon those 
who do not wish to fight under any circumstances. 
This class is mixed. It includes the true conscien- 
tious objectors who are so radically opposed to 
war that they will endure death or imprisonment 
rather than take part in it. They are very brave 
men and their sincerity is proved by their unwilling- 
ness to accept alternative service of any kind. With 
the chance to do safe and respected work they still 
prefer the danger of standing out for their convic- 
tion. They are a precious element in any society, 
and conscription which does not respect them is 
being brutally administered. But the class of those 
who do not wish to fight is larger than that of the 
moral heroes. It contains the real slackers who 
are more afraid of the danger and hardships of 
war than of social ostracism. But it contains also 
men whose nerves are not strong enough, men to 
whom war is so terrible that it fills them with panic. 
These men are bound to suffer inordinately under 
conscription. 
few people in a state of patriotic exaltation would 
be generous enough to wish them exempted. They 


They are not easy to exempt, and 


are not sustained by the religious or political 
idealism of the conscientious objector. Under the 
volunteer system they are able to hide and escape 
the storm of war. Conscription takes them—they 
are the margin of sheer tragedy which it involves. 

Wisely administered conscription would alto- 
gether exempt the conscientious objector and would 
provide alternative service for those who cannot 
bear the horror of war. In the last analysis it is 
these two groups of men, the heretics and the 
nervously defective, who require special treatment 
under conscription. They are the only ones who 
suffer by the abandonment of volunteering. To 
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them alone does compulsion make a vital difference. 
Balancing their loss we may set down the elimina- 
tion of the imbecilities and compulsions of a re- 
cruiting campaign, the escape from uncertainty 
among all men of military age. 

In accepting conscription we turn over the moral 
decision from the individual and his group to the 
men who are in charge of the war. We accept 
almost absolute dictatorship. We put this awful 
power into the hands of men who happen to con- 
trol the state. It would be mere cant to senti- 
mentalize this as democracy or equality. The 
engine of conscription is autocratic, unfair, and 
ruthless. It gives some men the power to select 
other men for terrible sacrifices. 

Ugly as it is, nothing is gained by fighting con- 
scription itself, for the alternative is no less ugly 
and infinitely more wasteful. Conscription is a 
weapon, like the machine gun and the torpedo, a 
weapon of war. War may be waged in defense of 
equality and democracy, in behalf of peace and 
order. But the method and logic of war is violent 
and autocratic, and it is always an interruption and 
a suspension of the more voluntary and liberal 
processes of life. When a democracy goes to war, 
it is compelled for the emergency to lay aside much 
of its own character. 

When men say that Prussian militarism is a 
menace to them they do not mean that Prussia is 
about to conquer the United States. They mean 
that a triumphant Prussia would keep men in such 
a state of apprehension that they would be com- 
pelled to imitate Prussia in order to feel secure. 
Therefore it is no surprise to find that in resisting 
Prussia we too are forced to adopt much of the 
machinery which has made her militarism great. 
We live in the faith that if her militarism can be 
discredited Germany will in turn adopt the spirit 
which makes democracy tolerant. 

The problem of conscription comes down finally 
to the question of whether it was right to meet 
Germany with force. For once you accept the 
premise that war against Germany was necessary, 
the difference between conscription and volunteer- 
ing is merely between more and less compulsory, 
more and less burdensome, more and less wasteful 
methods of conducting that war. 

Whether war against Germany was wise will not 
be finally settled until the peace conference is over. 
The decision to enter the war was a decision to 
embrace a great opportunity. The courage, the 
effectiveness, the wisdom, and the justice with 
which we can use that opportunity is still to be 
shown. We have adopted the most terrible means 
known to man to accomplish one of the greatest 
ends ever offered to man. We have still to see 
whether we can make the end justify the means. 
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Strange News from Russia 


N Wednesday, April 25th. American news- 

papers carried a despatch from Russia tell- 
ing of a hostile demonstration before the American 
Embassy in Petrograd. According to the New 
York Times, the outburst was “ said to have been 
due to the alleged killing in America of an anar- 
chist named Mooney.” On the following day, the 
State Department at Washington gave out part 
of a detailed report from Ambassador Francis ex- 
plaining that an Italian anarchist had inflamed the 
crowd in Nevsky Prospect “ by stating that an 
Italian named Muni had been executed in the 
United States.”” Through these vague reports mil- 
lions of Americans had their attention called for 
the first time to one of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes in the history of the American labor move- 
ment. 

Thomas J. Mooney is neither an Italian nor an 
anarchist, but an American citizen and an organ- 
izer of labor in San Francisco. Last February, 
he was sentenced to the gallows. On the 12th of 
April, almost two weeks before the despatch from 
Russia, the San Francisco Bulletin published docu- 
mentary evidence tending to show that he had 
been convicted on perjured testimony. Within a 
few days, the trial judge instructed the district at- 
torney to take cognizance of the new evidence, thus 
preparing the way for a new trial. These revela- 
tions stirred the world of labor as deeply as the 
confessions of the McNamaras had stirred the 
business world in 1911. Only the situation was re- 
versed. Instead of front page stories, the news- 
papers kept such complete silence that two weeks 
after the exposure of the evidence upon which 
Mooney had been convicted, even the State Depart- 
ment appears to have remained in total darkness 
as to the facts. 

The labor unions of San Francisco are among 
the strongest in the country. For many years their 
control of the local labor market has been bit- 
terly resented by their employers. On July roth, 
1916, at a mass meeting called by the Chamber of 
Commerce, a Law and Order Committee was 
formed to “stamp out the disease.” Within a 
few days, one million dollars were subscribed to 
make San Francisco an open-shop town. 

Meanwhile, the Chamber of Commerce had been 
actively promoting a preparedness parade for the 
22nd of July. The labor unions, alleging that the 
Chamber had issued intimidating orders that “ all 
employees in San Francisco must march,” officially 
refused to have anything to do with the “ employ- 
ers’ preparedness parade.” During the parade, 
a bomb was dropped from a roof along the line 
of march. Six onlookers were killed and more 
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than two score injured, some of them fatally. The 
police began an investigation, apparently on the 
theory that the outrage had been committed by 
a German sympathizer or by an irresponsible 
maniac. ‘ But suddenly,”’ according to the attor- 
ney for the defense, “‘ about two hours later in the 
same afternoon, one Martin Swanson, a private de- 
tective employed by the United Railways Company, 
appeared upon the scene and at once assumed con- 
trol of all proceedings connected with the catas- 
trophe.” 

The Law and Order Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce held another mass meeting, at which 
leaders in the business community are reported 
to have called upon the citizenship to unite in 
stamping out the “rule of the associated agita- 
tors, criminals and criminal apologists.” A num- 
ber of labor leaders were arrested and indicted 
for murder. One of these was Israel Weinberg, 
member of the Executive Board of the Jitney Bus 
Operators’ Union, “ a live organization which has 
competed with the United Railroads street cars 
very successfully, taking in prodigious amounts in 
five-cent fares.” Another was Thomas J. Mooney, 
who had come into prominence as the organizer 
of a strike on the lines of the United Railways 
Company. Before Mooney’s trial, the district at- 
torney’s office gave out a statement implying that 
he was one of a group of labor leaders who had 
entered into a conspiracy to subvert our entire po- 
litical system by assassinating President Wilson, 
Governor Johnson and other important officials, 
state and national. The bomb explosion was said 
to have grown out of this conspiracy. Patriotism 
was.invoked to reénforce the cry of Law and Order 
in inflaming the public mind against the defendant. 
The labor unions of San Francisco rallied to 
Mooney’s support. Contributions to his defense 
fund came from organizations as far removed as 
Holland. After his conviction, mass meetings of 
protest were held in Chicago, New York and other 
American cities. 

The principal witness against Mooney was a 
certain Oregon cattleman, named Oxman, who testi- 
fied that he had seen the defendants in Weinberg’s 
jitney at the time and place of the bomb explosion. 
His evidence was contradicted, not only by the fact 
that the police had taken extraordinary precau- 
tions to keep all traffic from the line of march, but 
also by photographs taken by onlookers, which, 
when enlarged, showed Mooney and his wife, who 
was indicted with him, on the top of a building 
more than a mile away within a minute or two 
of the time when the explosion occurred. Never- 
theless, Oxman’s testimony served to secure a jury 
verdict under which Mooney was to have been 
hanged on the 17th of May. 
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On the 12th of April, the San Francisco Bul- 
letin published photographic reproductions of let- 
ters attributed to Oxman which, according to the 
Bulletin, proved that he had deliberately lied and 
that throughout the preparation of the case against 
Mooney he had received money from some un- 
revealed source with which to buy witnesses to 
corroborate his own falsified testimony. These 
letters were addressed to F. E. Rigall of Grayville, 
Illinois, whose family Oxman had once befriended. 
In them, Oxman appealed to Rigall to come to San 
Francisco as “‘ a Expurt witness in a very important 
case. You will only hafto answer 3 or 4 ques- 
tions and I will post you on them. You will get 
mileage and all that a witness can draw. Probly 
100 in the clear.” 

Ignorant of the purpose for which he was 
wanted, Rigall says that he went to San Francisco 
and became the guest of Oxman and the district 
attorney's office. According to his story, he was 
taken to the scene of the bomb explosion, coached 
in the answers he was expected to make from the 
witness stand to the prosecuting attorney, and 
given extraordinary opportunities to see the de- 
fendant so that he might not fail to identify him 
in court. When Rigall protested that he had been 
in Niagara Falls, New York, on the day of the 
preparedness parade, Oxman is said to have as- 
sured him that that made no difference, that inas- 
much as there was a large reward which, as a 
result of their joint efforts, would be divided be- 
tween them, he had better “come through.” 
Moreover, in a sworn statement, Rigall affirms 
that “Cuhna [the assistant district attorney in 
charge of the trial] told me that this case meant 
much to him; that he was a young man and that 
this case would mark his advance or failure. That 
if the case could be won, Fickert [the district at- 
torney] could be elected governor and that he 
could succeed to Fickert’s place.”’ 

‘““No sane man,” says the San Francisco Bul- 
letin of April 12th, “ can doubt that Oxman testi- 
fied falsely. The police department and 
the District Attorney’s office are on trial.” But 
the larger significance of the case to the world of 
labor is revealed in a despatch to a New York 
evening paper stating that the charges now are 
“ that the state’s prosecutors, backed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, were railroading labor leaders 
to the hangman in order to end unionism in San 
Francisco.” 

This is the Thomas J. Mooney, an American 
citizen, whose sentence so deeply stirred the in- 
dignation of the workers who had recently over- 
thrown a Czar. In commenting upon the strange 
news from Russia, the New York Times said: 
“The Mooney referred to in the above despatch 
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probably is Thomas J. Mooney, who is under 
sentence of death for connection with the bomb 
explosion in San Francisco in July, 1916." The 
Times, like all other eastern papers, had apparently 
heard nothing of the new evidence that had caused 
a sensation in San Francisco almost two weeks 
earlier. Is it not a remarkable commentary upon 
the attitude of the American press toward labor 
that one of the most significant and dramatic events 
in the history of organized labor in America should 
have come to the attention of American newspaper 
readers through a mass meeting in the Nevsky 
Prospect ? 


Children in War 


T the beginning of the war England rushed 

children into industry in a frantic attempt to 
increase her industrial output, put a premium on 
child labor by paying enormous wages to children, 
suspended restrictions on hours of labor in certain 
industries, let her schools shift for themselves 
while she attended to other matters, and inter- 
rupted most of her child welfare work. All of 
that was very natural. What mattered but war? 
Why shouldn’t the children do their bit? But 
when the war developed into an endurance test 
in which the physical fitness and productivity of 
every one was increasingly valuable, it began to 
look as if the children’s bit was something more 
than an immediate sacrifice. One has only to read 
the reports of the British Committee on Health 
of Munition Workers and Cecil Leeson’s The 
Child and the War to understand England’s par- 
tial return to restricted hours of labor, regulated 
child labor, the enforcement of school laws, and 
the stimulation of child welfare work after the 
irregularities of the earlier days of the war. 

The Committee on Health of Munition Workers 
said of juvenile employment in particular: “ Very 
young girls show almost immediately 
symptoms of lassitude, exhaustion, arid impaired 
vitality under the influence of employment at night. 
A very strong similar impression was made 
by the appearance of large numbers of young boys 
who had been working at munitions for a long 
time on alternate night and day shifts. 

A soc.al worker stated that, so far as 
he knew, there was no general breakdown, but 
then he did not expect to see immediate effects. 

He suggested, however, that the boys 
were drawing on their strength and he 
was very anxious to know what would become of 
the boys after the war. At the present 
time when the war is destroying so much of its best 
manhood, the nation is under special obligation to 
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secure that the rising generation grows up strong 
and hardy both in body and character. It is neces- 
sary to guard not only against immediate break- 
down, but also against the imposition of strains 
which may stunt future growth and development.” 
The Committee recommended that the hours 
of labor of boys under sixteen and girls under 
eighteen be kept within sixty a week, that boys 
under sixteen and girls under eighteen be employed 
at night only if other labor could not be obtained, 
that Sunday work be stopped, and that there be 
careful supervision of the welfare of all workers, 
especially children. In short, the conclusion was 
that even in a great emergency it is extravagant to 
overwork and underdevelop your labor force. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that France 
has gone even further than England, having pro- 
hibited in June, 1916, night work by girls under 
eighteen, and recommended that girls between 
eighteen and twenty-one be employed at night only 
in exceptional cases and temporarily. ‘4 
It is hard to estimate how many children th 
Health of Munition Workers Committee’s recom- 
mendations affected. We are told that in May, 
1916, 15,753 children had been formally exempted 
from school to go to work and that in 1915 prob- 
ably 45,000 children between twelve and fifteen 
in excess of the usual number (450,000) left 
school for work with or without formal permis- 
sion, while between 150,000 and 200,000 children 
of eleven and twelve are said to have gone into 
industry. Most of the younger children appear 
to be working on farms, but there is no possible way 
of estimating the actual number in munition works. 
That the health of munition workers, however, is 
not England’s only problem is clear from Cecil 
Leeson’s analysis of the reasons for the increase 
of juvenile delinquency during the war. ‘“ Had 
we set out with the deliberate intention of manu- 
facturing juvenile delinquents,” he said, “* could 
we have done so in any more certain way?’ Many 
schools were taken over for military purposes; 
about 300,000 little children five years old or under 
who had been in school were turned out by a 
change in school age limits; the children excused 
from school to go to work found themselves 
dropped suddenly into a world of high wages and 
little supervision; the work of clubs and settlements 
was practically at a standstill; city streets were 
darkened; the police force was reduced; home dis- 
cipline, with fathers at the front and mothers in 
munition factories, was lax; and “ the war spirit ”’ 
was abroad. What could one expect? “ Even for 
adults,” commented Mr. Leeson, “ the world of 
the moment is a harder place to dwell in than it 
was two years ago; it is not likely to be less hard 
for inexperienced children from whom guidance 
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is withheld.” And juvenile delinquency in the 
country as a whole increased 34 per cent in 1915, 
while in Manchester alone it increased 56 per cent, 
and in Edinburgh, 46 per cent. 

All of this, of course, has a moral for us. Our 
characteristic belief in our national ability to do 
things better than anyone else is likely to mislead 
us in this instance to feel that no matter what hap- 
pens we shall not misuse our children. There is 
no need of dwelling here on the sad tale of our 
past performances in child protection and develop- 
ment. Only the other day Dr. S. Josephine Baker, 
of the New York Bureau of Child Hygiene, said 
that fifteen out of every one hundred children in 
New York City suffer from malnutrition—in times 
of peace. What, she asked, will become of them 
in war? Almost a year before we entered the war, 
Connecticut munition manufacturers had discov- 
ered that the state law prohibiting night work for 
women and minors was as full of holes as a sieve, 
and so had proceeded to employ their women and 
girls, many of them between sixteen and twenty- 
one, on the night shift, from six-thirty at night to 
four-thirty in the morning, or, on the overtime 
schedule. until five. If that is peace, what will 
war be? 

Immediately after our declaration of war the 
newspapers were filled with schemes for increasing 
our labor supply, most of which involved the use 
of children. Someone in Pennsylvania wanted the 
places of miners who enlist taken by fourteen-year- 
old boys. Someone in New Jersey suggested that 
the schools close for two months to allow the 
children to be sent to work on farms. In the New 
York legislature there is a bill, which is receiving 
serious consideration, to suspend all restrictions on 
the hours of labor of women and minors during 
the war. Probably all these suggestions are made 
in good faith. Probably a good many people be- 
lieve that to hurry our children into factories, 
mines, and fields in this emergency and work them 
unlimited hours would be to give them the privi- 
lege of performing a great patriotic service. In- 
deed those who, like the National Child Labor 
Committee, have the temerity to suggest that chil- 
dren ought not to be so misused, are too often met 
with the indignant reply, ‘‘ Why shouldn't the chil- 
dren help? In war everyone must do his part! ”’ 
True—everyone must do his part. But what is the 
children’s part? 

If the war were guaranteed to end in three 
months, we might possibly be justified in flinging 
every man, woman, and child recklessly into ser- 
vice to hurry the finish. But we have no such 
guaranty. Some of us feel the Allies’ spring 
offensive is encouraging; some of us _ believe 
there may be a revolution in Germany any day; 
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and some of us feel simply that “ something is 
going to happen.”’ Unfortunately we have been 
feeling for three years that something is going 
to happen and nothing has happened. If we are 
wise we shall settle ourselves for a long fight. And 
since the war is likely to be more industrial than 
military, so far as we are concerned, one of the 
first things we do must be to adapt our labor force 
to war conditions and assure ourselves of an inex- 
haustible supply of labor for the years to come. 
Is overworking and neglecting our children now, 
assuring ourselves of that labor supply? If we 
adopt sane, selective recruiting and intelligently fill 
the places of enlisted men with women and older 
boys and girls, we shall face no immediate labor 
shortage. As for the younger children, we should 
conserve and develop them just as carefully as 
Mr. Hoover is going to conserve and develop 
our food supply. 
we shall enforce child labor laws and school laws 
more rigidly than ever just now. We shall scruti- 
nize and regulate every single use of children in 
industry, for there must be nothing headless, in this 
emergency, about our use of human resources. 
More than that, we shall stimulate educational 
activity, especially in industrial training, and sup- 
port as never before public and private child wel- 
fare agencies, if we are going to make the most 
of the material we have in hand. In short, we 
must protect, train, and develop children now for 
the simple reason that for the future, both remote 
and immediate, we need a more intelligent and 
able-bodied set of people than ever. ‘‘ The nation 
is under special obligation to secure that the rising 
generation grows up strong and hardy both in 
body and character,” is the solemn warning of 
England, which has been at war for three years, 
to America on the threshold of war. 


If we are wise and farsighted 
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International Public Finance 


ITHOUT misgivings, without even rais- 

W\ ing the question of precedent, Congress 

has placed the financial power of the na- 
tion at the disposal of our allies. We have begun 
to file away the unsecured notes of foreign nations 
in the portfolios of our public treasury, and we 
are looking forward complacently to a great ac- 
cumulation of assets of the kind. Not many 
months ago, when Carranza first arrived in 
Mexico City, master of the situation but for his 
want of money, all that our government could do 
in the way of supporting the new political order 
was to recommend it to the mercies of the pri- 
vate bankers of Wall Street. The bankers did 
not like the security offered, and the Mexican revo- 
lution had to proceed in the devious and painful 
way of unlimited paper issues and confiscation and 
disorder. Yet Carranza was our official candi- 
date for power. The prompt pacification of 
Mexico fell clearly within the scope of our na- 
tional interest. Fifty millions or a hundred mil- 
lions would have made the progress of pacification 
swift and sure, and our treasury could have raised 
the money overnight. But we never thought of a 
public loan to Carranza. International private 
finance we understood, but international public fi- 
nance fell quite without the range of our political 
imagination. And now suddenly we plunge into 
international public finance, not to the extent of 
a few hundred millions, but with three billions as 
a preliminary transaction. 

We have merely caught up with the world. 
Since the outbreak of the war England has been 
making loans without stint, to Russia, Italy and 
Belgium. English financial power has served also 
to support the credit of France. Germany has 
loaned colossal sums to the Dual Empire, Bulgaria 
and Turkey. And now the United States will 
soon have assumed the réle of creditor of Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium. If Latin- 
American states enter the war, we are likely to 
find compelling reasons for extending loans to 
them as well. 

It is a commonplace that the international 
private finance of the ante-bellum period entailed 
important political consequences. The investment 
of French savings in Russian bonds, German pri- 
vate investments in Turkey created relations of 
amity between states such as could not other- 
wise have subsisted. The political complications 
produced by international private financing in 
Latin-America, Morocco and the Orient are no- 


torious. Are we to suppose that the new system 


of international public finance will remain without 
political consequences? This is impossible. 

If the war continues for twelve months we shall 
probably have loaned our allies five billions of 
dollars. On this sum the annual interest charge 
will be two hundred millions, at least. Every year 
until the principal is paid we shall look for re- 
mittances from abroad, to cover the interest pay- 
ments we must make to our citizens who have 
provided the capital loaned by our government. 
Our treasury department will no longer be able 
to confine its calculations to domestic conditions. 
So long as the foreign remittances flow in regu- 
larly, our treasury will serve merely as inter- 
mediary between the foreign debtor states and our 
private bond holders. But suppose that for any 
reason the debtor states fail to pay. Our govern- 
ment will have to make up the deficit out of taxa- 
tion. And thus the general body of taxpayers will 
come to a realization of the solidarity of the na- 
tions implied in international public finance. 

Can there, however, be the slightest doubt that 
the debtor nations will observe scrupulously their 
obligations to us? They will pay if they possibly 
can. But every nation will issue from the war 
heavily encumbered with domestic obligations not 
less sacred than those of an international char- 
acter. Pensions for the maimed and disabled can 
not be omitted, nor can the helpless dependents 
of the slain be left to beggary. Where the do- 
mestic indebtedness is widely distributed among 
all classes of the population, as it is in most of 
the countries at war, the interest must be paid under 
penalty of general distress and disorder. Whether 
a country can meet both its domestic and its 
foreign obligations will depend upon the vigor 
with which it resumes the work of peaceful pro- 
duction. If it is cramped for funds for the re- 
habilitation of industry and sinks into prolonged 
depression, the full observance of all the obliga- 
tions resting upon it may become impossible. 
Whether it will then give precedence to foreign 
obligations is uncertain. It is not likely to do so 
if the result would be serious disturbances at home. 

Thus our entry into the field of international 
public finance exposes us to tangible loss from 
industrial depression in other countries and gives 
us a tangible interest in their prosperity. Our 
budget itself emerges from its traditional national 
isolation. For the present our government is in- 
deed restricted by law to the extending of loans 
to the nations at war, and it may not extend loans 
after the war has come to an end. It is supposed 
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that with peace we shall abandon the role of pub- 
lic lender to the nations. But we may be compelled 
to revise our intentions in this matter. Not peace 
alone, but rehabilitation of industry, is essential 
to the security of our international investment. 
Belgium, Russia and Italy, and possibly France 
also, will need vast sums of capital to put their 
industrial powers into prompt operation. If we 
have the capital to lend, we shall probably be 
forced to recognize that the community of interest 
created by war can not be immediately dissolved 
by peace. 

International public finance dowers us with a 
pressing and tangible interest in the prosperity of 
the nations with which we are allied. The enjoy- 
ment of secure peace by those nations becomes an 
even more pressing interest of ours. If the present 
war concludes with an unsatisfactory settlement, 
to be followed by a desperate competition in arma- 
ments and a war vaster and more terrible than 
the present, we may as well write off to total 
loss the three billions we are lending and the many 
additional billions we are likely to lend in the fu- 
ture. We are staking these sums on our hope of 
a saner international order. At any time in the 
next three decades let war clouds grow heavy over 
Europe, and every income taxpayer in the United 
States may as well prepare to economize. Shall 
we again hear the assertion, current three years 
ago, that with European embroilments we have 
nothing to do? Shall we again listen deferentially 
to the so-called hard headed business man who 
declares that war means good times? We have 
in the past developed vested interests in war and 
preparations for war. Our venture in _ inter- 
national public finance is creating a far more 
extensive, far more sensitive vested interest in 
peace. 

This venture is creating a vested interest also 
in the character of foreign governments. And 
might not this lead to a financial Holy Alliance 
of the creditor nations, to repress revolutionary 
popular movements in the debtor countries? The 
governments to which we shall extend loans are 
not autocracies, capable of being upset in a day 
and replaced by totally antagonistic forms of 
authority. They rest upon a broad basis of popu- 
lar consent. Some of them may indeed give way 
under stress of revolution to governments still 
more democratic. Such an outcome would be 
worth the loss of a mere investment. That it 
would entail such loss is, however, improbable. 
Democracy has established itself as of all forms 
of government the most scrupulous of the national 
honor. The interests we are promoting by our 
loans are national interests, not those of any par- 
ticular government. The obligation is therefore 
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one that no government fairly representative of 
the nation would voluntarily repudiate. With our 
budget heavily engaged in the fortunes of foreign 
nations we can not view changes in the govern- 
ments of those nations with indifference. But 
every change in the direction of democracy falls 
to our advantage, and democracy manifestly points 
the direction of current political evolution. 
ALVIN JOHNSON. 


Art and Common Sense 


HE first independent show in New York is 

exceedingly successful in the presentation of 
pictures, and these are fairly up to the mark of 
reasonable expectation. Some persons express as- 
tonishment at not finding any novelties of extraor- 
dinary importance, but if they stopped to think 
they might be astonished at their own expectations. 
The fact of an independent exhibition is after all 
merely occasion for presentation to an audience 
of things that already exist. The independents 
have offered in the Grand Central Palace a well 
hung, well lighted collection which by virtue of 
its very miscellaneousness is stimulating and amus- 
ing. No pictures are skied, there is on the whole 
little crowding, and the accidental juxtapositions 
of mutually repellent particles does more good 
than harm. It helps to make one notice things. 
In the tranquillity of the home a modest reticence 
may be an ideal, but pictures are hung in exhibi- 
tions in order that they may be seen. For the ob- 
taining of this end accident seems to be far more 
efficacious than deliberate intention, and in this 
show the pictures are more interestingly in evi- 
dence than in any other large exhibition that I 
have visited. 

As I walked about the pleasant cool galleries 
I thought of various things, and most especially 
of what the modern artist is driving at, whether 
he is on the right road, and whether it is desirable 
that he should be encouraged in his present aims 
and tendencies. What evidence is there of well 
directed effort; and if the effort is not well directed, 
what is the explanation? 

That the effort is not satisfactorily directed is 
highly probable. There is a great deal in the 
show that is pleasantly ordinary, but insufficiently 
accomplished. On the other hand there is too 
much originality that is not original, and there 
is far too much personal expression that is neither 
very personal nor very expressive. One sees more 
evidence of the conviction of genius than evidence 
of its presence. I mean that there is more proof 
that painters believe in the value of their message 
because it is theirs, than because they have proof, 
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in its effect on others, that the message is of value. 
It is as though in other fields of industry, in in- 
vention, manufacture or distribution, products or 
methods should be temperamentally rated rather 
than in accordance with their suitability to serve 
some end. Our painters have lost all sense of 
purpose other than that of satisfying their indi- 
vidual desire, and regard a public demand as a 
mere impertinence. In consequence they wander 
in a quagmire of uncertainties led only by the will- 
o’-the-wisps of their most questionable genius, and 
hope for profit from the bulldozing of a public 
too timid to insist upon its rights and too nervous 
to trust to its own judgment. 

In the good old days this was not so. Then 
there were portrait painters and still-life painters 
and painters of religious subjects and landscapes. 
There were painters who would paint anything that 
they were paid to paint. Old Ghirlandaio would 
refuse no commission whether it was for the paint- 
ing of a barn or a crucifixion. He very: sensibly 
regarded painting as a business. The painter was 
a craftsman producing an article for which there 
was a greater or less demand. His personal ex- 
pression was an incident. He did not even pur- 
posely have one, but only because he could not help 
it. If his personal note was slight or negligible 
he was what we now call “ school,” producing like 
a more or less honest man the kind of thing that 
some greater and inevitably original man had put 
in circulation. His was a useful even if not a 
glorious career. 

This notion of providing for a given market as 
in any other industry and of producing as well 
as possible an article for which there is a demand, 
is frowned upon to-day in the world of art and is 
regarded. as the surrender of the lofty ideals that 
should animate the artist. Somehow or other be- 
cause a man happens to have a gift for painting 
pictures rather than for designing furniture or 
automobiles he is supposedly obliged to hitch his 
wagon to a star. No star may be in sight, but he 
must find, or, in the last extremity, invent one. To 
do his duty he must “ express’ himself, and it is 
no concern of his how infinitesimal or negligible 
may be the self that comes to expression. 


This attitude seems to me altogether wrong. 
There is not the slightest presumption in favor of 
an individual soul because it happens to annex 
a talent for statement with a brush. The soul may 
be indeed the most insignificant of souls; and an 
extended acquaintance with artists has convinced 
me that they do not average any higher than other 
people, that not one out of scores has anything to 
say that is peculiarly worth saying, and that a 
thorough knowledge of the business of painting, 
with a readiness to say the thing that someone is 
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interested to hear, would be more consonant with 
their talents and with the general situation in which 
they find themselves. The world’s great painters 
were not trying to do something unusual any more 
than the great inventors, scientists or business men. 
They were trying to meet a situation, not to create 
one. The rigmarole of self-expression is a delu- 
sion; the only valuable self-expression is that which 
one cannot help. That is the self-expression of 
the formative imagination which makes its own 
original mould because its creative energy is such 
as to transform any mould it happens to employ. 
The reason it cannot be merely “ school”’ is be- 
cause it has grown to a stature beyond the measure 
of existing types, not because it has deliberately 
avoided them. 

In much of modern art there has been exactly 
this avoidance. It is because of his example in 
this course that Picasso has been typically dis- 
astrous in his influence. Picasso had in most ex- 
aggerated form an egotism that rejected rivalry. 
His talent really was immense and his facility un- 
limited. Although he had no deep originality, no 
essentially fresh formal impulse, he none the less 
gave to all the matter of his sensitive and pre- 
hensile observation, the special imprint of his per- 
sonality. Yet all this did not content him. He 
was jealous—of Cézanne especially. He aimed 
to rival Cézanne’s massive form and held lightly 
his own endless and intelligent capacity for illustra- 
tion. In order to give the impression of more 
mass he made his drawings bigger, simplifying 
and enlarging the curves. Of course the essential 
mass was thereby unaffected. He strained his 
deformations to get more force of volume expres- 
sion. He did not get it, for unfortunately this 
kind of feeling comes by grace, not works. At 
last his distortion led him away entirely from rep- 
resentation, and only when the comparison with 
Cézanne was evaded by the reduction of volumes 
to formal symbols was he satisfied. He could then 
believe in the reality of his delusive triumph, for 
there were no longer any terms of comparison. 
He had then started on the dangerous road where 
he could take his endless ingenuity for genius, 
and he exploited it to the full. He had real genius 
too, and this gave to the inventions of his in- 
genuity a glamour that disguised their basic futility. 
For years now he has traded on this ingenuity 
and its rapidly succeeding inventions constitute the 
main lines in the history of cubism. 


This confusion of ingenuity with self-expression 
has been the characteristic vice of contemporary 
art, for it has tended to make the artist try to 
find something to say rather than to find some way 
of saying it. He has ignored eye-sight in favor of 
invention. He no longer took the thing before 
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him as the point of origin for his developments, 
because the thing before him was commonplace 
compared to the potentialities of his speculative in- 
telligence. He had, to be sure, come to the con- 
clusion that the only real integral reality that would 
truly express him was something that should well 
out of him spontaneously, but as it generally did 
not well, he helped it out with theoretic con- 
structions, and in some cases even thought to build 
it up essentially on theory. But in so doing he 
assumed the possession of an intelligence far in ex- 
cess of the one he actually had. Most painters 
have very moderate intelligence, and the inventions 
that they have latterly made to give an outlet to 
the ego that to them seemed struggling for utter- 
ance have been pathetic in their vacuous futility. 
It is indeed striking that the only painter of really 
superior intelligence that | have ever known, that 
is, Matisse, would have none of this and was con- 
tent to strive merely for expression. He always 
knew the thing he wanted to say though he often 
had to struggle terribly to get it said. He did not 
have to bother about his integrity because for him 
as for all other honest laborers the job was defi- 
nitely before him. The other men who, unlike 
him, were so constantly concerned to be themselves 
at any cost, were driven in most cases to invented 
conceits which were mere delusive substitutes for 
genuine expression. 

Indeed, the modern artist’s painful solicitude 
concerning his integrity is one of the comical 
features of the current scene. He is quite end- 
lessly concerned to find his soul instead of letting 
his soul find itself. He has, as it were, to stimulate 
his soul to its own unique endeavor even when his 
soul shows no spontaneous tendency that way. Im- 
patiently he helps it out with ingenious inventions 
which though often admirably curious are in sub- 
stance pathetically trivial. He is so serious in 
intention that he becomes less than frivolous in 
execution. For his own salvation he needs ab- 
solutely to come down from his exalted pedestal 
and recognize himself for the quite ordinary per- 
son that he commonly is. 

The fact is that integrity is in no peculiar sense 
his province, and he requires it in just exactly the 
same way as every other man. The business man 
who swindles with false advertisements, the lawyer 
who confounds justice with chicane, the promoter 
who inveigles innocent men with iying prospectuses 
are lacking in integrity in exactly the same sense 
as a painter or any other workman who does not 
do an honest job. But just as a dealer can without 
question of his integrity sell a sound article, even 
when he has not determined his predestination to 
just that identical operation, so may a painter paint 
a picture simply to satisfy a customer without con- 
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sideration of a soul cast into outer darkness. Pre- 
destined men there are, but they should prove it 
by trying to be simple, and by yielding only to 
an “urge” that irresistibly drives them along 
paths remote from common men, instead of doing 
as the modern artist so persistently does: wilfully 
seeking a peculiar expression, which often is noth- 
ing but the evidence of vagueness and insufficient 
purpose. 

The painter is, then, doing his sufficient duty if 
he paints the best picture that he can in order to 
He cannot 


gain if he insists on lifting himself by his own boot- 


afiord entertainment to the spectator. 
straps. [is straining postures may for the moment 
delude the observer into a belief in his elevation, 
but it will not take very long to prove the ascen- 
sion a make-believe. It will be better for the 
painter to be great incidentally than to be great 
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Briggs Is Briggs 


ie what extent will Briggs take part in the 
war? That is the question which thousands 
have been asking lately. It cannot be answered 
yet awhile. In the New York Tribune three 
weeks ago he showed us a small spy confronting 
a firing squad not much older. Then came the 
picture of Jones, refusing to let his son enlist, 
exasperated by the importance of men whose 
sons had enlisted, very chesty at last when he 
discovered that his son had disobeyed him and 
gone in. Later on Briggs showed us the east- 
ern coast line of the United States, beset by peri- 
scopes, with Uncle Sam trying to patrol it, all by 
himself, from Florida to Maine. When a Feller 
Needs a Million Friends, the cartoon was called. 
It does not tell us how deeply Briggs will get in- 
volved in the war. It does prove that he can 
get more or less involved without taking the joy 
out of life. 

But one great change will come over Briggs if 
he decides to go in all the way. Look again at 
the above-mentioned pictures of Jones. What 
makes them so different? Isn't it the presence of 
Jones's son, a youth of twenty or so? If Briggs 
goes in there will be many pictures of youths about 
this age, and what he has mostly shown us is boys, 
a few girls, and persons grown up enough to be 
the mothers, fathers and teachers of such girls and 
boys. The war may force his hand, may compel 
him to annex adolescence as a subject province. 

Hitherto he has let adolescence pretty much 
alone. This girl, who probably resents her high 
sled as a badge of shame, marking her off from 
the real coasters, the males, and who would re- 
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sent it less if her mother’s voice did not rub the 
shame in by forbidding her to coast bellybumps— 
this girl drops out of Briggs’s world when she is 
fourteen or fifteen. We do not meet her again 
until she has become a mother, taking her offspring 
out of games, sentencing him to clean clothes and 
dancing lessons, while his playmates hoot at him 
derisively, or condemning him to chores. Or we see 
her as Friend Wife, and recognize the way of 
a wife with a home. She has laughed at her hus- 
band, for days she cannot help laughing when he 
falls out of bed, she has brought distress upon him 
and visited him with affliction and other visitors. 
Hers is the unceasing voice that drives her hus- 
band out of the house to his club, where he sits 
alone in a large room, the daily paper in hand, a 
bell within reach, drinking highballs, solitude and 
silence. 

She has much to endure from her husband. 
Grumbling he goes to walk in the woods with her, 
when the spring calls her, his grumbling interferes 
with her conscientious attempts to get next to 
nature, his grumbling taints the day. When she 
consults him, of a morning, about what to have 
for dinner, he wearily rejects all her suggestions, 
only to adopt them at noon, when he takes a friend 
out to lunch. Terrible is her competence in the 
home. She can find many things while he is seek- 
ing one thing. With any old implement caught up 
in the kitchen, with the merest hairpin, she can in 
a jiffy do repairs to which he has long been laying, 
with a whole tool-kit, half-hearted siege. 

Tactless though Friend Wife may be, she is no 
such egotist as Man. In his judgment upon Man 
Briggs is at one with Pascal. Peu de chose nous 
console, parce que peu de chose nous afflige. We 
are depressed by such trifles, thinking them no 
trifles, as a topped drive or a missed putt. We are 
elated if by chance we land on the green in three, 
and boast to unlistening bystanders that this happy 
accident is our true form, asking them fatuously 
what they know about that. Interrupt us at Kelly, 
no matter for how short a time, and we snarl and 
vociferate, unless the interruption be the work of 
some free spender, who wants George the colored 
waiter to take the orders. Self-deceiving brag- 
garts, all of us, and most innocently fond of the 
rewards and consolations that await us at the nine- 
teenth hole. 

But it was a mistake to say that Briggs’s boys 
‘and girls grow up and turn into parents. It was 
a mistake to say that golf-players and Friend 
Wives have offspring. Briggs’s parents do not 
play games. They are a class apart. They exist 
only as parents, as powerful members of that 
league, consisting of mothers, fathers, teachers, 
neighbors, formed on purpose to make childhood 
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do uncongenial things, like answering questions, re- 
citing Longfellow in irreverent school rooms, leay- 
ing waif and stray dogs outside instead of adding 
them to the family, being helpful about the house. 
Great as the harm is which these parents do, yet 
they cannot extend their power everywhere. Much 
of life is out of their reach. Were this not so there 
would be no Days of Real Sport, days of freedom 
and games, of swimming and snowballing, of the 
circus and choosing up, no days when friends call 
so joyously on Skinnay to come on over. Briggs 
remembers everybody's childhood, and has put it 
all down for everybody's delight. Unlike those 
unfortunate cartoonists who think first of an idea, 
and then cold-bloodedly turn it into a picture, he 
sees his idea and his picture at the same moment, 
as the same thing. And year by year his extraor- 
dinarily well seen world grows wider and more 


humorous. 
Q. K. 
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Expert or Strategist 


OR eighteen months before the publication of 
F the Dardanelles report, Mr. Churchill was, 
most unjustly, under a cloud. He had not made 
fast friends with any one section of politics. The 
Conservatives did not trust him because he had 
ratted from the party on the question of free 
trade; the Liberals because they suspected him 
of “unsoundness”” on some planks in the party 
platform and because they had lived so long in 
phrases that a realist like Mr. Churchill gave them 
shivers. Those who wanted to ginger up the 
war were cold towards him because his name was 
connected with the Dardanelles, the greatest 
failure of the war, and the moderates, because 
they remembered phrases of his about digging 
rats out of their holes. Quite a number of people 
who admired his abilities thought him unlucky and 
“fey,” as the Scotch say. The result was that 
when Mr. Churchill dropped out of the Cabinet 
he nearly dropped out of politics altogether. On 
army policy since his fall he made not only the 
best speeches but the only speeches that meant 
anything in particular, but they were very gener- 
ally ignored. The publication of the Dardanelles 
report has changed all that. Mr. Churchill is 
back in politics and before long may be a power 
again in the country. Americans can hardly be 
expected to interest themselves in the details of a 
long, complicated and not over well written report, 
but in its broad outlines the story is not for one 
country but for all, not of one personality but of 
principles that go to the root of a sound war policy 
in any country. 

It must never be forgotten that Churchill is a 
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Sitierousk:” He has the same directness, the 
same impatience of opposition, the same hawk-like 
swoop on the one piece of meaty relevancy in a mass 
of details. Mr. Lloyd George has that gift too, 
but his mind is Celtic and volatile. Mr. Churchill 
is more persistent; he is characteristically English 
in the way in which, having conceived an idea, he 
cannot let go until something is made of it. His 
advocacy of an idea never remains abstract, and 
must translate itself into action. Thus it was that 
Mr. Churchill, having seen sooner than most 
people the chance offered by the German neglect 
of Antwerp at the beginning of the war, was not 
content with intellectual apprehension of the fact, 
like the rest of his colleagues, but insisted on some 
attempt being made to seize the chance. The 
same idea had been in General French’s mind too 
when he transferred his army from the Aisne 
into Flanders, and thus our best chance of winning 
the war early in the west was missed only by a 
very narrow margin. Mr. Churchill was attacked 
for the blunders of the Antwerp expedition, but 
never got the credit for his boldness and his 


energy. 

After the failure at Antwerp Mr. Churchill saw 
that the chance of strategic victory on the west 
was gone. He could not reconcile himself to the 
trench warfare that had now set in and the ter- 
rible hardship and drain of human life. The bare 
idea, which was very popular at that time, of win- 
ning the war by “ attrition’’ was anathema to a 
man of Mr. Churchill’s intellectuality. He be- 
came a whole-hearted “ easterner.”” Having failed 
to turn the German flank at Antwerp he wanted 
to turn it at Constantinople. Once again he 
was met by the plea that there were not troops 
to be had for the enterprise. Yet the whole art 
in war consists in obtaining superiority at the de- 
cisive point, and Mr. Churchill was undoubtedly 
right in singling out Constantinople as that point. 
One hundred thousand men used at the right time 
in the east would have accomplished more for vic- 
tory than ten times that number did in the west. 
Mr. Churchill was undoubtedly right, and what 
is more, English people are coming round to his 
opinion though now it is too late to act on it. The 
Dardanelles Committee seems to take this view 
strongly; and of course the real cause of the down- 
fall of the Coalition Cabinet was the failure of its 
military policy in the east. 

Granting, however, that the idea of attacking 
Constantinople was right, whom are we to blame 
for the mess that was made of it? Popular judg- 
ment made Mr. Churchill the scapegoat. He had 
a good idea and he ruined it by his impatience. 
But the evidence does not quite justify this view. 
It was natural that Mr. Churchill, convinced of 
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the soundness of his idea, but denied the troops 
that were required to carry it out, should wonder 
whether the thing could be done by the fleet alone. 
But the most amazing thing in the whole report 
is that, blankly unorthodox as-the idea of using 
ships to attack heavy shore fortifications was, not 
a single one of Mr. Churchill's expert advisers 
opposed it. A good many of them disliked the 
attack but none of them for the reasons which 
led to its failure. Lord Fisher wanted to attack 
somewhere else, Sir Henry Jackson did not see 
what the fleet could do after it had forced the 
Narrows, and so on; but of expert objection to 
a purely naval attack on shore fortifications there 
was no sign. On the other hand, Admiral Car- 
den, commanding in the Mediterranean, seems to 
have had no doubt of the power of the fleet to 
get through, and his plans were followed implic- 
itly. As it turned out, the fleet could have got 
through had it continued the attack on the day 
after the failure, though this was not the kind of 
thing that Admiral Carden had planned. But the 
very last charge that can be justly brought against 
Mr. Churchill is that of ignoring his technical 
advisers. In so far as they were vocal he followed 
them implicitly both in the original plans of forc- 
ing the Straits, which were clearly wrong, and 
in the abandonment of a naval attack, which, as 
it turned out, was wrong too. It would be juster 
to say that Mr. Churchill was misled by his naval 
advisers than that he ran them off their feet. 

It has been said that if Mr. Churchill had only 
waited he would have had the troops that would 
have made success certain. We wonder. It is 
true that in February, before the first bombard- 
ment began, plans were already being made for 
the dispatch of troops, but Lord Kitchener's delay 
over the Twenty-ninth Division lost three valuable 
weeks and contributed perhaps more than any 
other single cause to the failure of the subsequent 
land operations. But it was only the willingness 
of the fleet to lead the way that overcame the ob- 
jections of the War Office to the employment of 
troops in Gallipoli. Had the Admiralty not been 
first, the War Office would never have followed. 
The truth is that Mr. Churchill had to fight 
against a very big vested military interest in 
France. It was natural that the army in France, 
having had such a hard struggle to maintain itself 
against heavy odds, should want for its own sphere 
of action the increment of our military strength 
and should regard any other campaign jealously 
as a rival suitor for men and guns. That was 
the real reason why the men were not forthcom- 
ing early enough and in sufficient numbers to make 
the capture of Constantinople a certainty. The 
main brunt of this struggle for men fell on Mr. 
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Churchill. Mr. Asquith and the civilian members 
of the War Council were all intellectually con- 
vinced of the soundness of the Dardanelles enter- 
prise, but they did not believe in it sufficiently to 
put up the necessary fight for men. The whole 
idea which strategically was the best in the war 
was the Cinderella of the War Council. The 
eldest sister in France had the first pick of every- 
thing, and Cinderella’s portion was what was left 
over. It is one of the paradoxes of the war 
that public opinion should have accepted these 
false values so obediently. They seemed to regard 
any shell-battered village in Flanders as worth 
more than Constantinople, the key to the east. 
Losses in Gallipoli were bitterly lamented. In 
France they might be quadrupled and quintupled 
but were received with the most stoical fortitude. 

One of the most interesting general questions 
raised by the Dardanelles report is the right use 
of the expert. In this case it is evident that a 
very bad use was made of him. According to both 
Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson, although 
they were members of the War Cabinet they did 
not think it their duty to state their objections to 
what was being done unless they were expressly 
invited to do so. And at least one member of 
the committee, Mr. Fisher, thought they were 
quite right and that any other practice would have 
been inconsistent with ministerial responsibility. 
Yet if they were right it is quite clear that the 
experts, if they were not to speak freely at a War 
Council, should have been meeting in some sepa- 
rate council at which they would have spoken. 
Perhaps the whole idea of bringing in experts as 
members of Cabinet councils is wrong, and instead 
of increasing their legitimate influence as it was 
intended to do, actually diminished it. The 
sounder plan may be to keep the councils of minis- 
ters and the councils of experts separate, the one 
concerning themselves with the ends of policy and 
the other with the means (if there are any) to 
those ends. What too often happens when the 
two are brought on to the same council is that 
the ministers concern themselves with details of 
executive action and the experts with the general 
principles of policy; and the resultant policy is not 
a combination of political and military wisdom 
but of two inexpertises—the politicians’ ignorance 
of tactics, and the experts’ ignorance of politics. 
Clausewitz and the modern German j;writers on 
war always insist that it is a mode of politics with 
violent action against the enemy in the place of 
peaceful persuasion of one’s fellow citizens. The 
saying is truer of strategy than of tactics. 
Strategy is a branch of politics; indeed, one is 
tempted to say in the light of this war that the 
average statesman is better fitted to control the 
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strategy of war than the average generals. Nearly 
all the great strategists have been not professional 
soldiers but politicians or scholars with a taste 
for military affairs. Tactics, on the other hand, 
the actual winning of battles when the troops have 
been brought in position, are the affairs of the 
experts. Yet how few of the great soldiers of 
history had been military experts; Napoleon to 
the end of his days never knew anything of minor 
tactics. The newspaper talk therefore of trust- 
ing the expert or “man on the spot’ where the 
general strategic direction of a war is concerned 
is mere cant. Better trust the statesman with a 
taste for war; and if he has not the taste he has 
no business to be directing it. But in tactics, in 
the means to the end as distinguished from the 
end, the expert should be supreme. 
H. SIDEBOTHAM. 


Women Volunteers 


KNOW a woman who is honestly eager to help 
with the work of the war in whatever way 
she can. She does not call herself patriotic and she 
manages to change the conversation if anyone else 
does. The war is no glorified atiair of honor to 
her. It seems a grim and revolting piece of busi- 
ness, but one that has to be gone through with 
before the international air will be fit to breathe 
again. She has reached the point where the whole 
horrible situation is so much with her that the need 
to do something definite about it is imperative. 
And so she is consulting friends and newspapers. 
There is no dearth of advice. There is rather too 
much. At least a dozen new organizations have 
industrious press agents, each of them announcing 
the only way to patriotic salvation. She could join 
rifle clubs or cavalry societies or associations for 
the relief of needy militia men’s families or leagues 
whose programs pose as compendiums of nation- 
ally useful activities. But they aren’t completely 
satisfactory to her. She can’t altogether drop the 
suspicion that most of their leaders are using the 
world crisis either as food for sentimentality or as 
chance for self-advertising. Still this wouldn't 
matter if she didn’t also feel doubtful of their 
eficiency. They seem to generate much more 
fervor of the For God for Country and for Home 
variety than authentic information about the practi- 
cal work to be done. She is now openly wishing 
that the government would make up its mind just 
where and when women workers are really needed, 
and then draft them and put them there—in- 
cidentally granting woman suffrage, of course. 
This woman may be an unduly cautious volun- 
teer, but her case is'not isolated. There are many 
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other women throughout the country who are ask- 
ing what they can actually do besides attending 
war relief balls or digging up their backyards. 
Like her they are being urged to join multifarious 
societies, and like her they are hesitating about 
the choice. They volunteer just the same, of 
course, just as she has done, but it is with a per- 
plexed wonder about a government that gracefully 
acknowledges the importance of women’s war 
service, and yet leaves the conducting of it to 
amateur and rivaling societies. 

The first step has been made, however, toward 
solving their perplexity. The Council of National 
Defense has now appointed a Committee of Wom- 
en’s Defense Work. That in itself is not necessari- 
ly reassuring, but the personnel of this committee 
inspires confidence. Dr. Anna Howard Shaw is 
the Chairman, and the members represent the most 
powerful women’s organizations in the country. 
Their sphere of influence has not as yet been more 
than vaguely indicated as the “ superintending of 
women’s war service activities,” but it will probably 
not take them long to do the obvious things of 
eliminating the unfit societies, and teaching the 
promising ones the somewhat unfamiliar art of 
coéperation. And if they are really bent on bring- 
ing order into chaos, they will probably advocate 
some form of conscription for women. 

This would mean of course a selective draft. 
Women of military age should be required to 
register their occupation, alternate abilities, de- 
pendents, physical fitness, and conscientious objec- 
tions to war service. According to an_ expert 
estimate of how many women workers will be 
needed in food-production and industry, the neces- 
sary number could be chosen from these registra- 
tion lists and set to work. If an able-bodied man 
with no one dependent on him can be called out to 
dig trenches, there is no good reason why an able- 
bodied woman, similarly placed, should not be 
called out to hoe potatoes. 


Knowing just what to do with the conscripts may 
not be very easy, but it seems a great deal simpler 
than knowing what to do with the volunteers. 
Contrary to the behavior of American men, most 
American women are volunteering in all directions, 
generally, however, in the wrong ones, and the 
only thing that will systematize this epidemic of 
enlisting is some sort of conscription. Find out 
where and when the country will need women to 
do extra work or to replace men, and then put them 
there. All the arguments in favor of conscription 
for men apply to conscription for women. It 
would solve the question for the woman eager to 
serve and honestly in doubt as to where her services 
are most needed. She may then be told her duty is 
in her ordinary daily occupation. But what almost 
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seems the most desirable result would be the effect 
on those groups of select volunteers who mobilize 
in the spotlight of newspaper attention and nearly 
make one wish for peace at any price. Take for 
instance the Economy the Junior 
Colonial Dames. According to an interview in 
the World, “ the details of their scheme are being 
worked out by a group of very well known young 


League of 


society women.’ The scheme is to save waste 


paper and auction it off. ‘‘ Among other re- 
sources,’ continues the interview, ‘‘ members of the 
Economy League have made arrangement with the 
Fifth Avenue shops whereby we receive half price 
for every box which we send back to them. We 
have written to all the Easter brides and asked 
them to give us the boxes and the cotton sheaths 
in which their silver and other wedding presents 
were delivered. The money goes to the Red Cross. 
Every bit of the secretarial and other work con- 
nected with the League, the girls are doing them- 
selves, and I| think the training will be an excellent 
thing for them.” 


No doubt it will. Under a selective draft system 


.their brothers, however, will not be reserved for 


such mild training on account of their being Junior 
Colonial Gentlemen. The girls are probably in 
better health and more athletic and certainly enjoy 
more leisure than most other girls. They could 
be of unquestionable service to the country if they 
were employed eight hours a day at some fairly 
heavy factory work or unskilled farm labor. Think 
of the experience it would be to get blistered hands 
and sore feet, and not be rewarded by any further 
notice than being told that it’s all in the day’s work, 
or that it’s only what America expects of every 
woman. That would be training worthy of being 
called real education, and there probably would be 
no time for interviews about it. 

Other examples of wasteful volunteering are 
the various women’s self-defense leagues and rifle 
Most of them are 
patrician as well as patriotic. One announces 
“shooting afternoons over which hostesses of 
Special chaperones 
Prizes 


clubs and revolver societies. 


social prominence will preside. 
will be provided for children’s afternoons. 
will be offered for the best shots, and officers of 
the army and navy are asked to codperate.”’ 

For the sake of efficiency, as well as for the 
preservation of national sanity, this sort of thing 
ought to be stopped. It ought to be stopped at 
least until a military census and a selective draft 
had made sure that all the women needed to carry 
on the necessary industry and food-production were 
in their proper places. Then the remainder could 
continue with rifle beauty 
brigades, and military drill in khaki costumes of 
attractiveness. It would still be ir- 


afternoons, chorus 


guaranteed 


Ss 
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ritating, of course, but one would have the com- 
forting assurance that it wasn’t interfering with 
the energies of any of the women who should be 
doing real work for the nation. 

No one would maintain that thousands of women 
aren’t doing real work now, which only misses be- 
ing most effective because it isn’t systematized 
under government control. Besides the froth of 
genteel patriotism that is such a godsend to the 
society editors there is strong current of will-to- 
usefulness which is determined to find channels. 
Witness the feverish classes in camp cooking, wire- 
less telegraphy, agriculture, general and specific, 
ambulance driving, nursing, and so on. If the 
result seems chaotic most of the women volunteers 
aren’t really responsible for it. There has been no 
centralizing power, no voice of national authority 
to say just what ought to be done and how. Both 
old and new organizations had to plunge in with 
nothing much to guide them except the slogan of 
‘“* See what the English women have done!” Na- 
turally there has been much waste effort and much 
overlapping of activities, and not a little tension 
among the most important organizations each of 
whom strives to be considered the central one. But 
even under these conditions things have been ac- 


complished, and it will devolve on the new Commit- 


tee of Women’s Defense Work to make use of 
whatever machinery has already been set in motion. 

And the first use to make of it would be to take 
a military census of women in every state. Such 
far-reaching groups as the suffragists and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs could do this 
easily and without great expense. With the aid 
of this census the Committee would know exactly 
the available woman power, and could distribute it 
according to the actual need. This would answer 
the question of the woman who wants to help but 
doesn’t know where to begin, it would do away with 
wasteful volunteering, and it might pin the patriotic 
butterfly down to something more concrete than 
writing notes to all the Easter brides. The existing 
organizations could stil! take charge of the work, 
each of them perhaps being assigned to a special 
branch of it, but the thing of most importance 
would be the central control exercised by the gov- 
ernment through its Committee. 

It has been said often enough that the work of 
women in wartime is fully as important as that 
of the men in the field. The government, however, 
does not leave the mobilization of- its soldiers to 
the well meant but scattered efforts of private or- 
ganizations. The army and navy are not superin- 
tended by the Sons of the American Revolution, 
the Maccabees or the Y. M. C. A. The problem 
can’t be dismissed by saying that the army of 
women workers will need no organized and special 
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training. The threatened world famine will not 
be averted by women who volunteer for agriculture 
with not much more equipment for it than the 
proposed “ slip-on garment that will act as a protec- 
tion without sacrificing grace and dignity.” Neither 
can good intentions and khaki uniforms take the 
place of a certain amount of training when it comes 
to the making of munitions. 

Government control of women’s war service is 
not a purely academic idea. A short while ago 
the French government introduced a measure for 
the mobilization of the entire civilian population, 
“in order that there may be no wasted effort.” 
The principal features of the bill were, first, 
voluntary enrolment for citizens of both sexes, of 
Allied and neutral nations as well as of France, 
between the ages of seventeen and sixty years; 
second that invitations to enlist should be sent to 
persons who did not come forward voluntarily; 
and third that those who did not respond either 
voluntarily or to invitation should be enrolled by 
the government and assigned to work. 

France is in extreme straits, and it is not at all 
certain that the United States need follow her ex- 
ample to the letter. Probably the first and second 
parts of the French measure would be sufficient 
here; introducing a sort of controlled volunteering. 
And, of course, the government should not be 
allowed to forget that the recognition of women as 
necessary to the war service would inevitably mean 
the recognition of their right to the ballot. 

SIGNE K. ToKsvic. 


May 5, 1917 


At the Capitol 


ITH the passage of the administration army meas- 

ure, by majorities not anticipated, there is no longer 
the same pressure bearing upon Congress. After the Pres- 
ident’s address of April 2nd a more or less ready response 
in declaring war, and in enacting the bond issue and 
conscription bills, was almost inevitable. With these mat- 
ters out of the way, Congress is more at home. Its pres- 
ent business—the first war revenue bill—has not the com- 
pulsion of an impatient expectancy on the part of the 
public. ‘The sentiment which has seemed so compelling 
does not in this case exist; throughout the country there 
is little unanimity on how to go about raising at once the 
first billion and a half dollars of the necessary revenue. It 
is largely a matter of tradition and local bias. In a way 
the revenue bill will be the first test of the President’s 
influence over a war Congress, and of the comparatively 
uncoerced reaction of Congress to the war. 

For the decision of Congress will disclose how many of 
those members who have not been in sympathy with recent 
events, but have climbed aboard the band-wagon never- 
theless, with cries of “standing by the President,” will 
now continue to stand by him in working for revenue legis- 
lation by which the expenses of the war will be sustained, 
“so far as they can equitably be sustained, by the present 
generation.” Instead of reinforcing the tolerably solidified 
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opinion behind the earlier administration measures, the 
revenue bill will in fact split the most vigorous support 
which those measures have had. By some members it will 
be held that a sixteen per cent tax on excess profits above 
eight per cent will discourage investment and the produc- 
tivity necessary in wartime. Others will believe that the 
burden is not formidable, or too precipitately applied to 
suppress the sense of security in having further resources 
to draw upon. The questions of the rates and limits for 
income taxes, of the extent to which indirect taxation is to 
be employed, and of what luxuries may most fairly be as- 
sessed, will put Congress back at its more familiar work 
of detailed consideration and bartered support. 

At home in a field where issues are easily confused and 
where the irresponsibility of the committee system offers 
opportunities, Congress may hope for the first time to op- 
pose the administration effectively, if it desires to do so. 
Contrary to a somewhat general impression, the recent 
bond issue bill did not place a lump sum of four billion 
dollars at the disposal of the government for the conduct 
of the war. Three billions were definitely set aside for 
extending credit to foreign governments; but for the bal- 
ance to be available further legislation must be enacted. 
A series of appropriation bills will have to draw upon the 
total that is authorized. In framing these bills it is obvious 
that the detailed expenses of conducting a war cannot be 
anticipated. Yet the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in a recent address in the House vigorously ap- 
proved the principle that “ the language of these bills ought 
to be submitted in detail, so that when the money is ex- 
pended the specific authority would be carried in the bills 
to expend that sum of money for that particular purpose.” 
How far Congress, or a part of it, will insist upon an 
anticipation of detail which is not possible will develop 
later; but it is apparent that in the future there will be 
better opportunities for a display of Congressional inde- 
pendence. 

Before such a situation is reached, however, the action 
of Congress on the revenue bill will furnish a test of the 
administration’s influence when it is not backed energet- 
ically by public opinion. Congress of itself will not go 
far toward meeting the issue directly. The debate on the 
revenue measure is likely to run chiefly to a dragging in of 
familiar arguments whose soundness has never been estab- 
lished. It wiil be contended, for instance, that taxation as 
a means of financing war is the worst way of avoiding 
inflation and a consequent rise in prices; that the policy of 
berrowing shifts what is only a fair share of the burden 
from the present to future generations; that onerous taxa- 
tion discourages the extension of existing enterprises, and 
cuts down the production necessary to an industrial war. 
There will be many warnings not to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. Lincoln, Adams, Washington and Jefferson 
will be quoted—both by the advocates and by the opponents 
of a strong taxation policy. The tariff issue will be taken 
up, with new reasonableness. And, if the discussion fol- 
lows the usual lines of Congressional debate, more atten- 
tion will be given to certain minor considerations than to 
those of first importance. There will be little discussion 
of whether it is financially wise, rather than morally fair, 
to saddle posterity with a major part of the war debt— 
and a great deal of debate whether a musical instrument 
is a more taxable luxury, proportionately, than an automo- 
bile, whether soft drinks should be taxed two cents a 
gallon or two and a small fraction, whether cigars, gener- 
ally believed to be less injurious, should bear the same rate 
as Cigarettes. 
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The fact that so much of the discussion on the revenue 
bill will be concerned with incidental considerations, and 
even with irrelevancies, is particularly unfortunate in view 
of the little clear understanding there is outside of Con- 
gress. A universally satisfactory revenue bill is out of the 
question; but it will at least be desirable that what is at 
issue be defined without vagueness. ‘There are a few 
members of Congress who will sift out the distracting 
political and local considerations, and present an uncon- 
fused choice of methods. A better law will be drawn if, 
when these members address Congress, the press will give 
them the attention which it customarily pays to the more 
or less sensational incidents of the debate which have no 
significance. Unless they know where and how to apply 
their influence, those who want this war financed so far 
as possible by the present generation will be without voice 
in the decision. Ready support should be thrown behind 
those members of Congress who show an inclination in 
this direction. For when peace comes there will be new 
policies of national development that will require ample 
revenue, and not what can be spared from the costs of an 
unnecessarily heavy war debt. C. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


An Independent Bohemian-Slovak 
State 


IR: In November, 1915, a committee of Czechs and 

Slovaks, led by Professor Masaryk, issued a manifesto 
demanding the reconstruction of an independent Bohe- 
mian-Slovak State. The Allies, as a condition of per- 
manent peace demand the liberation of Czecho-Slovaks 
from foreign domination. Is it not time for the world to 
consider the demand for Bohemian independence ? 

An independent Bohemian-Slovak state means the dis- 
solution of the Austrian empire. Many who have care- 
fully considered the Austrian problem prefer the federali- 
zation of Austria to its dissolution. 

If the present war does not result in the cession of that 
Austrian territory inhabited by Italians to Italy, Italian 
desire for a completion of the national process of unifica- 
tion will not abate. This is true of the Rumanians and 
the Serbs. Ultimately the historical process of unification 
of various nationalities in national states will be consum- 
mated; if then Austria remains in existence, the only na- 
tions left within it will be the Germans, the Magyars and 
the Czecho-Slovaks. 

Austria so mutilated would mean further oppression of 
Czechs and Slovaks by the Germans and Magyars; con- 
sequently Austria would continue to be a menace to Euro- 
pean peace. 

The Austrian question is the Turkish problem in an- 
other form. To permit Austria to exist in any form at 
the conclusion of this war is merely to delay the solution 
of a problem that will never down. 

Austria is Germany’s bridge to the east; it is now, and, 
if preserved, will continue to be, the vassal of Ger- 
many. The Empire’s ruling classes deliberately connived 
at provoking this war in order to crush the Slav nation- 
alities, and in order to save German and Magyar hege- 
mony. 

The federalization of Austria and the safeguarding of 
the rights of Czechs and Slovaks in Austria could be 
achieved only at the point of allied guns. This is no 
easier and perhaps decidedly more difficult than to dissolve 
Austria and get rid of the problem forever. 
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The Czechs have proven the possibility of independence 
by their economic and cultural development. Econom- 
ically and financially the Czech countries are the richest of 
the present Austrian “ provinces,” and when freed of op- 
pressive taxation, discriminating in favor of financially 
“passive ’’ Austrian lands, the independent Bohemian- 
Slovak state would be even richer. At the present time 
62.7 per cent of the burden of Austrian taxation is borne 
by the Czech countries, while the rest of Austria carries 
only 37.3 per cent. 

When we take into consideration the undeveloped re- 
sources of Slovakia, we see very readily that economicalls 
a Bohemian-Slovak state would be amply able to stand on 
its own feet. 

Joining the Czechs in their future state should be the 
Slovaks of Hungary, who form a part of the same ethnic 
group as the Bohemians, and desire to be joined with the 
Czechs in one state. This wish should be gratified not 
only because it manifests a natural tendency, but also be- 
Cause it is in the interests of Europe to meet it. 

Lack of direct access to the sea is not an insurmount- 
able obstacle. It is important, but with modern commu- 
nications not as important as in the past. The sea affords 
# means of communication; the means of communication 
makes little difference if a country is confronted by high 
tariffs. Furthermore, how this question of access to the 
sea may be solved is indicated by Mr. Toynbee in a re- 
cent work advocating the granting of economic rights of 
way to landlocked states. 

Fears are occasionally expressed that the Czechs and 
Slovaks would oppress the German and Magyar minor- 
ity. In Central and Eastern Europe hardly any state can 
be constructed without certain national minorities. In 
this case these are not as large as would seem on the basis 
of the false Austrian and Magyar statistics. Still it ought 
to be fairly easy to safeguard the interests of a German 
and Magyar minority in a Bohemian-Slovak State, cer- 
tainly easier than to protect the rights of Czecho-Slovaks 
in a deformed Austria. 

Prior to the war, in spheres where the Czechs had any 
degree of self-government, the Germans were never denied 
their legitimate needs. The municipality of Prague has 
always furnished adequate school facilities for the small 
German minority in Prague; this is more than was ever 
done by municipalities in the hands of Germans and with 
Bohemian minorities. 

The policy of denationalization of other peoples is one 
peculiar almost wholly to the Germans. The Slavs have 
never been noted for attempts to impose their language 
upon other nationalities. Even the reactionary policies of 
Russia have been largely due to the Junkers from Rus- 
sian Baltic provinces who are of German descent. 

I would not even fear the joining of purely German 
parts of Austria to the German Empire. This would carry 
the principle of nationality to its logical conclusion. To 
the German Empire would be added a few million Ger- 
mans, but it would be deprived of the support of a much 
larger number of Slavs, who are being made use of to 
fight the battles of their enemy. 

Again, let it not be forgotten that the Czechs are ask- 
ing for something which de jure they never lost. The 
Hapsburgs were called to the Bohemian throne by the free 
will of the representatives of the Bohemian State, and they 
undertook by solemn oaths and pledges to protect and 
safeguard the independence of this state. The violation 
of such pledges on their part, and the deprivation of the 
Czechs of independence by force, does not do away with 
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the legal rights of the Czechs safeguarded at the time of 
the union. 

The fact that the Czechs at one time had a strong and 
powerful state, well organized, is also a sufficient proof 
of inherent political capacity. 

Bismarck maintained that the power that rules Bohemia 
rules Europe. Such a problem cannot be permitted to re- 
main unsolved. ‘The only possible permanent solution is 
the reconstruction of a Bohemian-Slovak state. 

CHARLES PERGLER. 


Cresco, lowa. 


Alsace-Lorraine 


IR: Mr. Arnold Toynbee’s book, Nationality and the 
War is, on the whole, admirably fair-minded and 
well-informed ; the chief lesson that it impresses upon the 
reader’s mind is that the application of even a sound prin- 
ciple is fraught with difficulties, and that it is necessary 
to adopt some compromise. With this general contention 
I heartily agree. But I believe that Mr. Arnold Toynbee 
does not always put facts in their true light or point to 
the most acceptable solution. I should like, in particular, 
to challenge his position on the Alsace-Lorraine problem. 
It was my privilege, in the summer of 1913, to investi- 
gate that thorny question under the direction of Dr. David 
Starr Jordan. We had interviews with the leaders of all 
parties; with journalists, manufacturers, priests and of- 
ficials; with Centrists and with Socialists; with Secretary 
Mandel as well as with Abbé Wetterlé and Uncle Hansi. 
The conclusions we arrived at are materially different 
from those of Mr. Arnold Toynbee, who advocates the 
partition of Lorraine along the linguistic line of demarca- 
tion, and a plebiscite to determine the future of Alsace. 
For one thing, any linguistic map of Alsace, and even 
of Lorraine, is bound to be misleading. The line of cleav- 
age is not so much geographic as it is social. The com- 
mon people, in the greater part of the provinces, are still 
speaking their local Teutonic dialect. Before 1870 the 
upper and middle classes used French as the language of 
culture, and many used it as their sole language. 
Strangely enough, it seems as though that infiltration of 
French from the upper reaches of society down has con- 
tinued under German rule, and in spite of the most 
thoroughgoing efforts. 

Then it ought to be obvious that language, in debat- 
able borderlands like Alsace-Lorraine, is no absolute cri- 
terion of nationality. If it were, Belgium and Switzer- 
land would have no right to national existence. 

Finally, Mr. Toynbee, in one of his maps, classes Al- 
sace with those countries whose inclinations are uncertain, 
as they never had a chance to express them. No country 
has ever had a more dramatic chance of expressing its 
choice and no country has ever expressed its choice more 
emphatically. In 1871 the delegates of Alsace to the Na- 
tional Assembly, at Bordeaux, were elected under the eyes 
of the German troops; they voiced the unanimous protest 
of the population against annexation to Germany. When 
they had-to send representatives to the German Reichs- 
tag, those representatives were no less decided and no 
less unanimous. It was not in Alsace that the hope of 
reunion with France first grew dim, but in France. Then, 
and then only, did Alsace feel that she had to make the 
best of the situation, and “ follow her head, not her heart.” 
The noble protest of the Alsatian deputies in 1871 rings 
as clear to-day as it did forty-six years ago. “ Trans- 
ferred against their will to a foreign domination,” they de- 
clared the transfer morally null and void. During the 
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forty-four years of uneasy truce, Alsace has been occupied 
even as northern France is now occupied; and the lasting 
peace of Europe requires that the Alsatian protest be now 
heeded. The treaty of Frankfort must be torn, and the 
Alsace-Lorraine question must be settled anew, on the 
basis of justice. 

Partition cannot settle the question, which is one, not 
of languages and territories, but of principle; this, how- 
ever, does not mean that no compromise would be pos- 
sible. The history of Alsace before 1648 and after 1871 
cannot be disregarded; neither should the rights of the 
German immigrants into the Reichsland be ignored. | 
beg to submit, without any comment, a list of the solu- 
tions of the Alsace-Lorraine problem that do not involve 
a partition of the provinces: 

First, the status quo, i. e¢. Alsace-Lorraine as a semi-au- 
tonomous member of the German Empire, with a consti 
tution framed and granted by the imperial authorities. 

Second, full autonomy within the German Empire, 
with a constitution freely voted by the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine, probably of a republican nature. This was the 
minimum that the Alsatians could hope to secure by peace- 
ful means, and for which they were agitating before the 
war. 

Third, political independence—with or without guaran- 
teed neutrality—but with membership in the German 
Zollverein. 
of Luxemburg before the war. 

Fourth, full political and economic independence—with 
or without guaranteed neutrality—Germany and France 


This was the position of the Grand Duchy 


enjoying equal trade rights in the new state. This was 
substantially the situation of Belgium and Switzerland. 

Fifth, political independence, but with economic union 
with France. 

Sixth, autonomy, and union with France under a gen- 
eral or special scheme of “ regional’ self-government. 

Seventh, unconditional return to France as three French 
* départements,’ with possibly a special régime for a few 
years. 

I shall not attempt to express and justify my preference 
for any of the above schemes. But of this I am certain: 
no solution will prove workable in the end that does not 
allow the fullest equality for the different languages spoken 
in Alsace-Lorraine and the greatest possible measure of 
self-government. 

“ Alsace was a bridge between France and Germany; 
now it is a chasm.” This is the strongest indictment of 
German rule in the Reichsland for the last forty-six years. 
Restore the bridge, and France and Germany shall have 
peace. 

ALBERT LEON GUERARD. 

Houston, Texas. 


Fears Only America 


IR: Can the Hohenzollerns survive? you ask in your 

paper of April 28th, and conclude with an appeal to 
the German-Americans to issue a statement at the proper 
time, apparently to the effect that they would like to have 
the Hohenzollerns disappear from the political horizon of 
Germany. 

The German-Americans are more deeply, and far more 
properly, concerned with the disappearance from our own 
political horizon of the forces which are making a mock- 
ery of our Constitution and the principles on which this 
nation was founded. 

When the war in Europe began, one or the other of us 
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may have been thinking more of the country of our tathers 
than ot the United States, because th 
against which Germany was fighting seemed to call for 


the help of all who loved her and her people. 


tremendous odds 


, 
Soon, how- 


ever, the conviction took hold oT us that it was not (jer 


rr ’ 


many but our own new country which most needed the 
attention of all lovers of freedom. Deceived al 


' 
alike by the 


press and by incomplete official publ ms of documents 


the American people were to be driven appeared, into 
a frame of mind where an alliance with Great Britain 


+ 


would seem to be desirable for the people and humanity 
when in fact it was desirable only for the exploiters of 
the people and the exploiters of the reso of the coun 
try. 


Even if one were to grant 


Hohenzollerns—which nobody who knows Germany and 
the life of William II can truthfully grant—what concern 
is it of ours what form of government the German peo 
ple preter? None! We do not live in Germany and, with 
possibly a Tew exceptions, have 10 ntentions oi ving 
there in the future. It is on the other hand very much our 


concern what kind of an administration we have in this 
country. It may be true, or it may not be true that Ger 
many is a democracy with a monarchical torm of govern 
ment, but it is true, bevond the shadow of a doubt, tha 
at the present time we are livir py under n 
cracy thinly disguised as a democr: 


We have a Constitution. This Constitution guarantees 


to all persons, whether or no they are citizens, absolute 
security “in their persons, houses, papers and effects ”’ so 
long as they obey the law. It forbids the arbitrary seizure 
of their property or their arrest without warrant, and 
promises them a speedy trial if indicted The privilege 
ot the Writ of Habeas Corpus,” says » Constitution, 
article 1, section 9, number 2, “shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or sion the publi 
safety may require it.” 

With consummate disregard of these sp commands 
of the Constitution, men who have come here believing 
America to be honest, are being arrested every day with 


out warrants, are being spirited away without notice to 
their families, kept incommunicando, prevented from ap- 
pealing to the courts. Property is constantly being seized 
arbitrarily, houses and papers are being searched without 
warrants, and all this is being done under t 


ders of the President and the Attorney-General, 


1e specific oF 


whom have sworn to obey the Constitution. Congress is 
ind one Senator 


that there . 
that tnere are 


paying no attention to these infractions, 
is even quoted as having said in Congress 
times when the Constitution must be deemed to be out of 
force ! 

Not satisfied with having connived in the disregard of 
las just 


/ 
~ 
+ 
/ 
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the Constitution by our office holde 
‘selective draft ” bill. 
tration the arbitrary power to say who shall and who 


This gives the adminis 


passed a 


shall not be drafted into the army. ‘There is no appeal 


from the decision of the administration. ‘This gives the 
administration the power to send to war any citizen, or 


the son or relative of any citizen, whose disapproval ts an- 
noying to it. 

Russia used to have the reputation of having the most 
arbitrary and cruel government in the world, because it 
wielded these two powers: the power of secret arrest with- 
out recourse to the courts; and the power of drafting ar- 
bitrarily into the army whomever it pleased. 


These two powers, | believe, are to-day enjoyed by only 


1 


one government in the whole world, and this is our own. 
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It matters little whether you call the man who wields such 
powers a Czar or an Emperor or a President, whether 
he claims such powers by divine right, or by stress of cir- 
cumstances, or whether the powers have been thrust upon 
him—these powers are undemocratic. 

There is a significant parable in the Bible of a man who 
had a beam in his own eye, but foolishly thought more of 
extracting the mote from his brother’s eye. Do not let 
us imitate this man! Before we waste much time crying 
to rid Germany of her Hohenzollerns, let us make auto- 
cracy impossible in our own country, and strive to set our 
own house in order. The United States should be a re- 
public in fact as well as in name. 

EDMUND VON Macu. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Humanity and Outcasts 


IR: One of your correspondents says the illegitimate 

child will always be an outcast under moral law; 
which sounds pretty bad for moral law. It is worth re- 
membering that good men have repeatedly told us that 
there are no illegitimate children, but only illegitimate 
parents. And it requires no superhuman vision and no 
superlative righteousness for anyone to see that an ideal 
which determines always to punish forever an innocent 
human being for that of which he is in no respect guilty 
is a detestable sham and a reproach to any “ society” or 
“ civilization.” 

What “we call” virtue or what “we call” vice is 
of very little consequence in comparison with the rights 
of a human soul and a human body—and complacent arti- 
ficial codes to the contrary notwithstanding. Every child 
of illegitimate parents should receive frem society more 
than a just measure of consideration, help and respect. 
There is nothing in the Christian religion to forbid this, 
whatever there may be in so-called moral and legal statutes. 
We are surely to be pitied, if with every variety of evil 
all about us, we are persuaded that the “ immorality” of 
existence of any human life is something for us to perse- 
cute and oppress. 


“ce 


JoHn Hutcuinson, M.D. 
New York City. 


Conscription for All 


IR: For reasons familiar to most of us I am against 

conscription, but in that argument I would not now 
engage. What I want to emphasize are the shortsighted- 
ness and the injustice, particularly the injustice, given con- 
scription, of limiting conscription. The only form of con- 
scription I hear proposed is that of one sex and of a cer- 
tain age class—males between the ages, say, of twenty and 
twenty-five, successive drafts to be made on age-classes up 
to the age of forty-eight. 

In the present war it has been stated again and again 
that women are needed as well as men and none would 
argue, I suppose, that men not only over twenty-five but 
men over forty-eight were not needed. In the manifold 
national service modern war requires there is a job for 
every one. Why then in applying the principle of con- 
scription should one class and only one class be conscripted ? 

Not that the principle of exemption should be disre- 
garded. That principle is applied within the single con- 
script class. It is applied on the theory that war service 
would preclude other service of the community equally, 
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if not more, important. What classes of community ser- 
vants should be exempt from war conscription the com- 
munity itself must decide. To be considered among these 
classes are persons who render private services in default 
of which the community would be called upon, i. e., per- 
sons of either sex or of any age who are the economic 
supports or the personal caretakers of invalids, of the aged, 
of children. And women for a certain period before and 
after childbirth should of course be exempt. 

The community must be free, however, to work out its 
own theory of exemption, to evaluate community service, 
direct or indirect, as it likes. All one asks is that the 
theory of exemption be based logically and completely on 
the theory of service. As it is, in the contemplated ex- 
emption of all women and of men over a specified age, I 
can see only sex favoritism or age class tyranny. To call 
the conscription of very young men universal conscription 
is quite as farcical as it would be to call the right of vot- 
ing, if limited to the same class of young men, universal 
suffrage. 
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Conscientious Objector Answered 


IR: In reply to Mr. Lewis Stiles Gannett’s questions 

regarding his stand as a conscientious objector in to- 
day’s issue of The New Republic let me refer him and 
all who find themselves in agreement with him to a printed 
sermon by the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, preached in 
the Church of the Messiah at the morning service on 
April 1, and entitled, “ A Statement to My People on 
the Eve of War.” It costs five cents and can be obtained 
either from The Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth avenue, 
or the Church of the Messiah, Park avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street. 

FRANK Firt. 


West Orange, New Jersey. 


Strategy in Peace 


IR: While accepting the facts presented in Mr. Wil- 

liam Hard’s article in your issue of March 31st, and 
keenly appreciating his penetrating analysis of the needs of 
the present situation, may I offer a comment upon his 
criticism of the American methods of preparedness? To 
prepare, during the last two years and a half, against an 
unknown foe to be met at some unknown time in the 
future, when events showed a possibility of an open breach 
with Germany, a definite opponent, before the end of the 
war, may now seem wasteful, but was it not absolutely the 
only just sort of preparedness then? ‘To protest friendly 
relations with the German government, as we have rightly 
done up to the point where unfriendly relations were neces- 
sarily instituted, and at the same time most evidently 
to prepare against Germany, as Mr. Hard would ap- 
parently have had us do—would not this have savored 
of that Teutonic strategy which is so deeply offensive to 
us? 

Honorable avoidance of war must always be more ex- 
pensive, if war does finally come, than shifty policies and 
double-dealing. Does Mr. Hard truly wish us to mourn 
our loss, however? I do not think he does. It is his 
zeal for efficiency that has unwittingly betrayed him inte 
this unflattering position. 

CiarRKE F. Hunn. 


Washington, D. C. 


May 5, 1917 
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The One and the Many 


The Problem of Sovereignty, by Harold Laski. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 


HE problem of sovereignty which Mr. Laski dis- 

cusses is whether the seat of authority in society 
is single or manifold. In other words, whether a sound 
political theory is monist or pluralist. 

He argues in favor of the pluralist view, and maintains 
that a society is a “person” in reality, not merely by a 
legal fiction; for the law merely recognizes and regularizes 
a preéxistent fact. He supports this argument by an ap- 
peal to the evidence supplied by three ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious movements in the nineteenth century in Great Brit- 
ain—the Scottish Disruption, the Oxford Movement, and 
the Catholic Revival,—and by the careers of Le Maistre 
and Bismarck on the Continent. 

In each of the three British movements the contribution 
to political theory is entirely independent of theological 
correctness. It is possible to hold that the Free Church, 
the Tractarians and the Catholics were all entirely wrong 
in their theology, but that they are right in their political 
theory. No one has pointed out more clearly than Mr. 
Laski that on this point all three movements are identical. 

The Disruption was the claim of part of the Scotch 
church to autonomy; the Oxford Movement represented 
the similar claim of the English church to the same right, 
free from the control of tribunals in whose appointment 
she had no share. In each case the struggle was based on 
resistance to the claim of the state to supreme sovereignty 
over the church, and the parallelism is obvious. In the case 
of the Catholic Revival there is a superficial difference: the 
English Catholics were contending not so much for free- 
dom from the control exercised by the state, as for the 
recognition of their right to organized existence in the 
realm of England. In the previous case the question con- 
cerned corporate societies which by their nature were con- 
fined within the same national limits as the British state; 
in this case it concerned the right of citizens in relation 
to an extra national society. But the principle at stake 
was really the same as that in the Disruption or the 
Oxford Movement. All three cases represent a struggle, 
on the whole victorious, for the recognition of the principle 
that a corporation—in these cases a church—has a right to 
autonomy and to regulate its own development. To con- 
cede this is to concede the pluralist theory, and Mr. Laski 
tells each story from this point of view with admirable 
skill. Possibly he assumes at times too great a knowledge 
of the facts for American readers, and writes in an unduly 
allusive style, but to the mind of any one who comes from 
Oxford and has lived in its atmosphere, so permeated with 
the tradition of the Oxford Movement and Catholic Re- 
vival, the story seems excellently and sympathetically in- 
terpreted, for Oxford, though it gives an artificial manner- 
ism which soon dies, gives also a real inspiration, which 
quickens as well as lives; and Mr. Laski belongs, | think, 
to those whom Oxford has taught to see life whole, as well 
as to study it in detail. 

These three chapters show the practical triumph of the 
pluralist theory when contending against a state which as 
a whole was monistic in thought. The chapter on Le 
Maistre and Bismarck shows the corresponding failure of 
the active attempt of a monist state, even in the hands 
of strong men under favorable circumstances, to defeat 
pluralist opposition. The combination of the Ultramon- 
tane Le Maistre and the Evangelical Bismarck is bold 
and probably novel; but it is right. (It will surprise some 
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readers to see Bismarck regarded as an essentially religious 
and theological man. Yet it is true; there is no class so 
truly attached to Evangelical Lutheranism as the Prussian 
Junkers. They are the firm friends of orthodoxy and 
usually the opponents of all scientific theology.) Both 
Le Maistre and Bismarck represent a monist theory; 
both had to admit failure in practice, and the con- 
clusion which Mr. Laski draws is eloquent and 
sound. “ Each saw truth as One, and therefore doubted 
the rightness of a sovereignty that was either fallible or 
divisible, and each in the end came to the realization that 
his theories were inconsistent with the facts of life. . . . 
An attitude which makes the boundaries of authority com- 
mensurate with the bounds of mind is at war with the 
instincts most pregnant with human good.” 

This pluralist theory clearly extends far beyond the 
limits of the ecclesiastical incidents which Mr. Laski has 
selected. What is true of the corporate person of 
church, claiming a right to regulate its own existence, is 
equally true of a trades union, a trust, or a learned so- 
ciety. If the state is not to be supreme in the one case 
there is no reason why it should be in the other. The fact 
the church claims a divine commission, while a trades 
union does not, may obscure, but does not alter this fact. 
We concede the rights of the churches not because of their 
spiritual claims but even in spite of them. The truth is 
that the argument which regards the existence of an im- 
perium in imperio as intolerable has been treated with too 
much respect. Why should we not have an imperium in 
imperio? asks Mr. Laski, and urges that in point of 
fact we never have anything else. Moreover, he brings 
his answer into line with sound philosophy by maintaining 
that the objection to our imperium in imperio is based 
on a disregard of the philosophic maxim that reality is 
not to be found in “the one” by itself or “the many” 
by itself, but in the “one and the many.” The attempt 
to produce a single imperium is to see “ the one” without 
“the many,” and can never be real. 

The same thing can perhaps be put a little differently, 
by saying that one of the qualities of life always is the 
possession of unstable equilibrium. Chemically and physi- 
cally the equilibrium of a living body is unstable, and can- 
not be maintained except by the presence of life. We may 
not know what life is, but at least we know that it has 
the property of maintaining unstable or dynamic equilibria. 
What is true of the individual is true also of society. Apart 
from the existence of life, an imperium in imperio is as 
impossible a position for a state, regarded mechanically, 
as is standing upright impossible for a man, but, if life 
be present, it is the right attitude. 

But this opens up new and attractive possibilities for 
the future. The state has been regarded as the final 
step in political thought. It has been clothed by liberals 
with the sovereignty which they denied to monarchs, and 
international politics has meant the relations of sovereign 
states to each other beyond which the force of nature 
could not go. Is it not certain that in the future the 
state must recognize within itself groups of men with a 
real corporate life, which, in Mr. Laski’s sense, is “ per- 
sonal”? But the natural conclusion from this is that 
representative government ought to recognize this fact. 
Liberty means the liberty of “ persons,” not only of indi- 
viduals, and similarly the “ persons” who really -have a 
right to be represented in the councils of the state are not 
merely individual men, but corporate persons. The Eng- 
lish system which gave direct representation to universities 
was right, and instead of abolishing it Liberals ought to 
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It matters little whether you call the man who wields such 
powers a Czar or an Emperor or a President, whether 
he claims such powers by divine right, or by stress of cir- 
cumstances, or whether the powers have been thrust upon 
him—these powers are undemocratic. 

There is a significant parable in the Bible of a man who 
had a beam in his own eye, but foolishly thought more of 
extracting the mote from his brother’s eye. Do not let 
us imitate this man! Before we waste much time crying 
to rid Germany of her Hohenzollerns, let us make auto- 
cracy impossible in our own country, and strive to set our 
own house in order. The United States should be a re- 
public in fact as well as in name. 

EDMUND VON Macu. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Humanity and Outcasts 


IR: One of your correspondents says the illegitimate 

child will always be an outcast under moral law; 
which sounds pretty bad for moral law. It is worth re- 
membering that good men have repeatedly told us that 
there are no illegitimate children, but only illegitimate 
parents. And it requires no superhuman vision and no 
superlative righteousness for anyone to see that an ideal 
which determines always to punish forever an innocent 
human being for that of which he is in no respect guilty 
is a detestable sham and a reproach to any “ society” or 
“ civilization.” 

What “we call” virtue or what “we call” vice is 
of very little consequence in comparison with the rights 
of a human soul and a human body—and complacent arti- 
ficial codes to the contrary notwithstanding. Every child 
of illegitimate parents should receive frem society more 
than a just measure of consideration, help and _ respect. 
There is nothing in the Christian religion to forbid this, 
whatever there may be in so-called moral and legal statutes. 
We are surely to be pitied, if with every variety of evil 
all about us, we are persuaded that the “ immorality” of 
existence of any human life is something for us to perse- 
cute and oppress. 


“ 


Joun Hutcuinson, M.D. 
New York City. 


Conscription for All 


IR: For reasons familiar to most of us I am against 

conscription, but in that argument I would not now 
engage. What I want to emphasize are the shorisighted- 
ness and the injustice, particularly the injustice, given con- 
scription, of limiting conscription. The only form of con- 
scription I hear proposed is that of one sex and of a cer- 
tain age class—males between the ages, say, of twenty and 
twenty-five, successive drafts to be made on age-classes up 
to the age of forty-eight. 

In the present war it has been stated again and again 
that women are needed as well as men and none would 
argue, I suppose, that men not only over twenty-five but 
men over forty-eight were not needed. In the manifold 
national service modern war requires there is a job for 
every one. Why then in applying the principie of con- 
scription should one class and only one class be conscripted ? 

Not that the principle of exemption should be disre- 
garded. That principle is applied within the single con- 
script class. It is applied on the theory that war service 
would preclude other service of the community equally, 
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if not more, important. What classes of community ser- 
vants should be exempt from war conscription the com- 
munity itself must decide. To be considered among these 
classes are persons who render private services in default 
of which the community would be called upon, i. e., per- 
sons of either sex or of any age who are the economic 
supports or the personal caretakers of invalids, of the aged, 
of children. And women for a certain period before and 
after childbirth should of course be exempt. 

The community must be free, however, to work out its 
own theory of exemption, to evaluate community service, 
direct or indirect, as it likes. All one asks is that the 
theory of exemption be based logically and completely on 
the theory of service. As it is, in the contemplated ex- 
emption of all women and of men over a specified age, I 
can see only sex favoritism or age class tyranny. To call 
the conscription of very young men universal conscription 
is quite as farcical as it would be to call the right of vot- 
ing, if limited to the same class of young men, universal 
suffrage. 


May 5, 1917 
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Conscientious Objector Answered 


IR: In reply to Mr. Lewis Stiles Gannett’s questions 
regarding his stand as a conscientious objector in to- 
day’s issue of The New Republic let me refer him and 
all who find themselves in agreement with him to a printed 
sermon by the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, preached in 
the Church of the Messiah at the morning service on 
April 1, and entitled, “ A Statement to My People on 
the Eve of War.” It costs five cents and can be obtained 
either from The Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth avenue, 
or the Church of the Messiah, Park avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street. 
FRANK Firt. 
West Orange, New Jersey. 


Strategy in Peace 


IR: While accepting the facts presented in Mr. Wil- 

liam Hard’s article in your issue of March 31st, and 
keenly appreciating his penetrating analysis of the needs of 
the present situation, may I offer a comment upon his 
criticism of the American methods of preparedness? To 
prepare, during the last two years and a half, against an 
unknown foe to be met at some unknown time in the 
future, when events showed a possibility of an open breach 
with Germany, a definite opponent, before the end of the 
war, may now seem wasteful, but was it not absolutely the 
only just sort of preparedness then? ‘To protest friendly 
relations with the German government, as we have rightly 
done up to the point where unfriendly relations were neces- 
sarily instituted, and at the same time most evidently 
to prepare against Germany, as Mr. Hard would ap- 
parently have had us do—would not this have savored 
of that Teutonic strategy which is so deeply offensive to 
us? 

Honorable avoidance of war must always be more ex- 
pensive, if war does finally come, than shifty policies and 
double-dealing. Does Mr. Hard truly wish us to mourn 
our loss, however? I do not think he does. It is his 
zeal for efficiency that has unwittingly betrayed him inte 
this unflattering position. 

CiarKe F. Hunn. 


Washington, D. C. 
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The One and the Many 


The Problem of Sovereignty, by Harold Laski. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 


HE problem of sovereignty which Mr. Laski dis- 

cusses is whether the seat of authority in society 
is single or manifold. In other words, whether a sound 
political theory is monist or pluralist. 

He argues in favor of the pluralist view, and maintains 
that a society is a “person” in reality, not merely by a 
legal fiction; for the law merely recognizes and regularizes 
a preéxistent fact. He supports this argument by an ap- 
peal to the evidence supplied by three ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious movements in the nineteenth century in Great Brit- 
ain—the Scottish Disruption, the Oxford Movement, and 
the Catholic Revival,—and by the careers of Le Maistre 
and Bismarck on the Continent. 

In each of the three British movements the contribution 
to political theory is entirely independent of theological 
correctness. It is possible to hold that the Free Church, 
the Tractarians and the Catholics were all entirely wrong 
in their theology, but that they are right in their political 
theory. No one has pointed out more clearly than Mr. 
Laski that on this point all three movements are identical. 

The Disruption was the claim of part of the Scotch 
church to autonomy; the Oxford Movement represented 
the similar claim of the English church to the same right, 
free from the control of tribunals in whose appointment 
she had no share. In each case the struggle was based on 
resistance to the claim of the state to supreme sovereignty 
over the church, and the parallelism is obvious. In the case 
of the Catholic Revival there is a superficial difference: the 
English Catholics were contending not so much for free- 
dom from the control exercised by the state, as for the 
recognition of their right to organized existence in the 
realm of England. In the previous case the question con- 
cerned corporate societies which by their nature were con- 
fined within the same national limits as the British state; 
in this case it concerned the right of citizens in relation 
to an extra national society. But the principle at stake 
was really the same as that in the Disruption or the 
Oxford Movement. All three cases represent a struggle, 
on the whole victorious, for the recognition of the principle 
that a corporation—in these cases a church—has a right to 
autonomy and to regulate its own development. To con- 
cede this is to concede the pluralist theory, and Mr. Laski 
tells each story from this point of view with admirable 
skill. Possibly he assumes at times too great a knowledge 
of the facts for American readers, and writes in an unduly 
allusive style, but to the mind of any one who comes from 
Oxford and has lived in its atmosphere, so permeated with 
the tradition of the Oxford Movement and Catholic Re- 
vival, the story seems excellently and sympathetically in- 
terpreted, for Oxford, though it gives an artificial manner- 
ism which soon dies, gives also a real inspiration, which 
quickens as well as lives; and Mr. Laski belongs, | think, 
to those whom Oxford has taught to see life whole, as well 
as to study it in detail. 

These three chapters show the practical triumph of the 
pluralist theory when contending against a state which as 
a whole was monistic in thought. The chapter on Le 
Maistre and Bismarck shows the corresponding failure of 
the active attempt of a monist state, even in the hands 
of strong men under favorable circumstances, to defeat 
pluralist opposition. The combination of the Ultramon- 
tane Le Maistre and the Evangelical Bismarck is bold 
and probably novel; but it is right. (It will surprise some 
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readers to see Bismarck regarded as an essentially religious 
and theological man. Yet it is true; there is no class so 
truly attached to Evangelical Lutheranism as the Prussian 
Junkers. They are the firm friends of orthodoxy and 
usually the opponents of all scientific theology.) Both 
Le Maistre and Bismarck represent a monist theory; 
both had to admit failure in practice, and the con- 
clusion which Mr. Laski draws is eloquent and 
sound. “ Each saw truth as One, and therefore doubted 
the rightness of a sovereignty that was either fallible or 
divisible, and each in the end came to the realization that 
his theories were inconsistent with the facts of life. . . . 
An attitude which makes the boundaries of authority com- 
mensurate with the bounds of mind is at war with the 
instincts most pregnant with human good.” 

This pluralist theory clearly extends far beyond the 


limits of the ecclesiastical incidents which Mr. Laski has 


selected. What is true of the corporate person of a 
church, claiming a right to regulate its own existence, is 
equally true of a trades union, a trust, or a learned so- 
ciety. If the state is not to be supreme in the one case 
there is no reason why it should be in the other. The fact 
the church claims a divine commission, while a_ trades 
union does not, may obscure, but does not alter this fact. 
We concede the rights of the churches not because of their 
spiritual claims but even in spite of them. The truth is 
that the argument which regards the existence of an im- 
perium in imperio as intolerable has been treated with too 
much respect. Why should we not have an imperium in 
imperio? asks Mr. Laski, and urges that in point of 
fact we never have anything else. Moreover, he brings 
his answer into line with sound philosophy by maintaining 
that the objection to our imperium in imperio is based 
on a disregard of the philosophic maxim that reality is 
not to be found in “the one” by itself or “the many” 
by itself, but in the “one and the many.” The attempt 
to produce a single imperium is to see “ the one” without 
“the many,” and can never be real. 

The same thing can perhaps be put a little differently, 
by saying that one of the qualities of life always is the 
possession of unstable equilibrium. Chemically and physi- 
cally the equilibrium of a living body is unstable, and can- 
not be maintained except by the presence of life. We may 
not know what life is, but at least we know that it has 
the property of maintaining unstable or dynamic equilibria. 
What is true of the individual is true also of society. Apart 
from the existence of life, an imperium in imperio is as 
impossible a position for a state, regarded mechanically, 
as is standing upright impossible for a man, but, if life 
be present, it is the right attitude. 

But this opens up new and attractive possibilities for 
the future. The state has been regarded as the final 
step in political thought. It has been clothed by liberals 
with the sovereignty which they denied to monarchs, and 
international politics has meant the relations of sovereign 
states to each other beyond which the force of nature 
could not go. Is it not certain that in the future the 
state must recognize within itself groups of men with a 
real corporate life, which, in Mr. Laski’s sense, is “ per- 
sonal”? But the natural conclusion from this is that 
representative government ought to recognize this fact. 
Liberty means the liberty of “ persons,” not only of indi- 
viduals, and similarly the “persons” who really -have a 
right to be represented in the councils of the state are not 
merely individual men, but corporate persons. The Eng- 
lish system which gave direct representation to universities 
was right, and instead of abolishing it Liberals ought to 
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extend it so as to give representation to all corporate per- 
sons. The ethical advantage of this change would be 
great, for, as things are, “ interests’ and ‘ corporations ” 
need representation and get it by illegitimate, clumsy, and 
deceitful methods, which would be unnecessary if it were 
recognized that the individual is not the only unit in 
political life. 

Furthermore, it is clear that the modern state (if state 
mean nation) is a very much smaller thing than the modern 
economic unit: one of the main questions which seems at 
stake in the present war is concerned with this point. Can 
a great nation succeed, at least for the moment, in making 
its political national frontiers—its state—stretch out to 
the limits of the frontiers, of the economic unit to which 
it belongs? It will be disastrous to the national life of the 
smaller nations in the same unit if it can. Or must we 
accept the equally disastrous alternative which would ask 
us to limit economic progress by confining trade within 
national frontiers by means of economically false tariffs? 

Both possibilities exist: either would be lamentable. 
The only way out of the dilemma is to recognize that 
economic growth demands a system which will provide 
a common superior of nations to coérdinate them in subor- 
dination to the economic interests of the unit to which they 
belong, while doing justice to the national rights of each. 
We cannot have a league to enforce peace without an or- 
ganization to coérdinate commerce. Ultimately supra- 
national interests such as scholarship, education, science, or 
religion might have representations in the international 
council which such a system demands. The existing na- 
tions would then become glaring examples of imperia in 
imperio, but if Mr. Laski be right, as I believe that he is, 
this would therefore be the best system, for it would com- 
bine the claims of unity and diversity, so that out of the 
war of nations would be born a new political “ person” 
able to maintain the complicated and unstable equilibrium 
of modern civilization, because of the life which was in it. 


K. L. 


The Really Superior Sex 


The Sexes in Science and History, by Eliza Burt 


Gamble. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 


SCAR WILDE divided books into three classes; 
books to read, books to re-read, and books not to 
read at all. In the latter class he placed “ all argumenta- 
tive books and all books that try to prove anything,” and 
he would have included therein, one feels sure, the revised 
edition of ‘he Sexes in Science and History—a prejudiced 
point of view with which the reader was for once inclined 
to sympathize. For though the author has. brought to- 
gether a number of absorbing facts which she has presented 
with clarity and arranged with no small degree of skill, 
yet the fact is increasingly borne in upon the guileless reader 
that she has done so with but one end in view—that of 
establishing by fair means or by foul her thesis of the 
inherent superiority of the female over the male. 

The following quotations will sufficiently illustrate the 
case. In speaking of the hetairai of Athens, she remarks 
“To say that these women have been written about in an 
age in which male power and male influence have been in 
the ascendency, is to say that they have been misunderstood 
and their movements misinterpreted.”” Again, the disabili- 
ties characteristic of civilized woman will be seen to be a 
result of “the unchecked disruptive forces developed in 
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man,—so soon as through the cultivation of the higher 
faculties developed in and transmitted through females, 
the lower nature of males has finally been brought within 
its legitimate bounds.” ‘The history of human society 
during the last four hundred years has for the most part 
been a struggle between the constructive elements in human 
society and the destructive or disintegrating forces which 
are the result of the unchecked egoism or selfishness de- 
veloped in man during the ages in which woman has been 
subject to his will.” 

In short, the female of every species is found to be 
inherently superior to the male. In her was developed the 
maternal instinct which resulted in the feeling of sympathy 
for others, in the social instincts, and in the moral sense. 
Later these became transmitted to a lesser degree to the 
grosser male nature which was intent primarily upon the 
gratification of its own selfish desires. The female’s power 
of discrimination and her appreciation of beauty are con- 
trasted with the male characteristics acquired as a result 
of passion—of pugnacity and perseverance. This superi- 
ority of the female led to her leadership in pre-historic 
society. Descent, as we know, was traced through her. 
She was also the guardian of liberty and justice, the 
initiator of industry, the pioneer in progress. At that 
happy period “there was no poverty and no crime. 
Disease as we know it was unknown. As the lands were 
held in common, women were absolutely free and independ- 
ent. They chose their mates and were responsible for the 
wellbeing of their offspring. As women controlled the 
sexual relation and themselves regulated prenatal condi- 
tions, the children inherited strong bodies and healthy 
minds. Dissensions over property did not occur, and 
jealousy and a desire for personal aggrandizement had 
not been developed.” 

These assertions, | expect, would be as difficult to dis- 
prove as they appear to be to prove. Mankind has always 
felt the necessity for a Golden Age of one sort or period, 
or another. We know now of what some of those Golden 
Ages actually consisted. It seems only logical, therefore, 
to demand some further return in the way of proof, before 
surrendering credence to Miss Gamble’s pre-historic utopia. 

She is apparently one of those whe delight in that rather 
futile form of exercise known as sex-warfare. One cries 
aloud for the saving touch of humor that is said to relate 
the world. But “humanus sum” has no meaning for 
those who claim a grievance that the Christian deity is 
male! Nor for one who, while measuring the world’s 
progress by the status of women at any given era, fails to 
recognize the mutual dependence of the sexes, and the in- 
consistency in the theory that makes woman the endower 
of all man’s gifts, and then blames him for his defects. 

Carried to their logical conclusion Miss Gamble’s 
theories demand the restoration of woman to her pre- 
historic supremacy, political and domestic. Marriage must 
become a co-partnership with economic independence for 
woman, before it can be aught but “the most degrading 
form of slavery.” Then man, we learn, must labor under 
continuous and increasing disadvantages produced by “ his 
defective vision, his lack of physical endurance, his liability 
to various organic affections caused by structural defects, 
and his abnormal appetites which are constantly demanding 
for their gratification the things which are injurious to his 
mental and physical constitution.” 

Although a sharer in many of Miss Gamble’s hopes for 
the independence and the education of women, I find a 
curious inability to take her as seriously as she undoubtedly, 
for her sincerity, deserves. Like many another enthusiast, 
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she has erred through the over-zeal which when blinded 
stumbles apart from reason. Feminism under her narrow- 
ing point of view becomes as prejudicial a thing as the 
masculinity that she so fervently maligns. Isn’t it a strange 
thing, anyway, that “the sexes” should have muddled 
through from the beginning of time, without mutual de- 
struction ? 


Ellen Key on War 


War, Peace and the Future, Consideration of National- 
ism and Internationalism, and of the Relation of Women 
to War, by Ellen Key. New York: Putnams. $1.50. 


HEN Ellen Key talks about the horrors and irra- 
tionalities of war, she is impeccable—and uninter- 
esting. If Theodore Roosevelt, David Lloyd George, or 
General Bernhardi, were to arise, read a text from the 
sixth chapter of the Gospel according to Mathew, and 
launch into a violent denunciation of all wars in general 
and this war in particular, we would read more than the 
headlines; but at this late stage what Ellen Key has to say 
on the subject simply doesn’t interest us. 

It is all very enlightened and perfectely true, and no 
doubt it would do many people good to read the book. But 
they are the very people who won't read it. And people 
who have read Francis Neilson and Lowes Dickinson have 
read most of Ellen Key’s message. 

She urges that “the will for a sound national self-pro- 
tection’ will bring about the transformation from the old 
nationalism into the new internationalism. Her hope for 
peace rests, not upon a horror of war—to which subject 
she devotes a boresome chapter, nor on Biblical exegesis— 
although she, who has never professed Christianity, delights 
in the uncomfortable position of those who take their Bible 
literally, nor yet upon the creation of legal machinery; but, 
as with Alfred Fried, upon the realization of an interna- 
tional community of interest. She agrees further that “ an 
international law without arms to enforce its verdicts 
would be worthless.” 

But she suggests a much neglected distinction when she 
says that “ Patriotism demands of a people, before all 
things, that they act rightly. The cry of nationalism is 
‘my country, right or wrong!’”’ It is not necessary to 
accept definitions of patriotism made in Germany by Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood and the British War Tribunals, and 
burn the flag in a melting-pot to make it a symbol of jus- 
tice. It would be easier to educate the Fourth of July 
orators in internationalism than to silence them or outshout 
them. 

Ellen Key is most interesting when she talks about the 
position of women after the war. She thinks polygamy 
will be encouraged, if not by law, at least by custom. She 
expresses a prim delight that there will be a tardy recogni- 
tion of love-unions which lack the conventional sanction, 
and leaves further speculation for the reader. She hastens 
on to tell us of the great menace that confronts the race: 
that its women may bear children, not out of love for the 
child or its father, but out of love for the state. The pros- 
pect of such patriotic disloyalty to the “ higher instincts of 
love,” which would be in effect but a realization for mili- 
tary purposes of the human breeding farms advocated by 
eugenists from Plato to Karl Pearson, distresses Ellen Key 
more than any other of her visions of the aftermath of war. 
She fears that mothers will offer children unwanted and 
unnumbered on the altar of Moloch. Of what use will 
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be the suffrage, she asks, if women tamely accept the posi- 
tion of brood-mares ? 

Viewed from her mount of etherealized love, most wom- 
en in this world to-day are little better than brood-mares. 
Most women patiently, wearily, ignorantly, bear child after 
child. The war will not change things for the worse. 
Some women will for the first time in their lives feel that 
they are bearing children for an ideal. The ideal may be 
perverted, but it is better than nothing. Women have been 
pried from their “ pedestals”’ in their homes, and the re- 
sultant economic emancipation may be for good or for ill, 
but it will certainly not tend to increase the number of 
women who consider that their function in life is fulfilled 
by patient breeding. 

To say that Ellen Key’s endless emphasis on the import- 
ance of a sense of responsibility in love is Victorian and 
platitudinous is not to say that it Miss Rebecca 
West some months ago expressed her irritation because 
Ellen Key wanted love to be a “ consciously formative art,” 
and she protested against making motherhood a “ perpetual 
spiritual picnic.” She would have love the “ unforced, un- 
conscious flowering of the soul’ where “the heart loves 
and does not know that it loves ” 
have motherhood just as simple and unconscious—a sort of 


is false. 


; and apparently she would 


perpetual twilight sleep. 

Ellen Key is not scientific: she is an uncritical believer 
in the inheritance of acquired characteristics. She is prosy, 
and her prosiness is exaggerated by the lack of style of her 
Germanic translator. She is exaggerates the 
significance of the women’s peace movement. She is exactly 
what Miss West says she is, great good woman-soul 
rather than a great good woman-brain.” 
treme may be Miss West's respect for that supposedly more 
masculine organ, the brain, some mere men are coming to 
have a vague respect for the feminine intuitions that are 
characteristic of Ellen Key’s thinking 


uncritical : 


But however ex- 
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What Rhythm Is 


The Rhythm of Prose, by William Morrison Patterson. 
New York: Columbia University Press. $1.50 net. 


NTUITIVE criticism has always thought of rhythm 

as if it existed in language. Innumerable methods of 
scansion, even attempts at psychological theory, have gone 
to the text in order to systematize its qualities and quan- 
tities. Mr. Patterson now applies modern psychological 
technique to a new inquiry. What goes on in the person 
who feels the rhythm? How do people differ in this re- 
spect? Why do certain passages seem rhythmical, and to 
whom? “ Rhythm is thus regarded as first of all an ex- 
perience, established, as a rule, by motor performance, of 
however rudimentary a nature. Only in a transferred 
sense (as potential) can rhythm be said to exist on the 
printed page of the text.” Objective studies of rhythmic 
passages must necessarily remain mere testimony; but ex- 
periment such as Mr. Patterson’s may give us a scientific 
basis for the whole matter. 

Twelve subjects or “ observers ’’ were chosen, and were 
tested by a series of laboratory experiments too exhaustive 
to summarize here. Full data are given in the book, and 
may be checked up by the psychologist—who would be the 
only critic fitted to pass on their accuracy or relevance. 
But some of the conclusions from the work can be roughly 
stated, and they throw a good deal of light on current 
discussions. 
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People differ in their ability to feel rhythm; but those 
who feel it mest surely are these to whom it comes as 
a series of time units rather than as a series of stresses. 
Among the former some have the rhythmical faculty so 
well developed that they are called by the author “ ag- 
gressive timers.” The more expert of these (in his ex- 
periments represented by a professional musician) are able 
to organize into a subjective rhythmic tune practically any 
series of sounds, whether designed to be rhythmical or 
purely haphazard. 

This astonishing ability (forecast by Wundt) is the re- 
sult of the way in which the feeling of rhythm arises. 
Every person experiences a subjective pulse of time, a reg- 
ular but elastic beat differing in average length according 
to the person. The length of this beat seems to have some 
relation to breathing, or to the habitual walking pace, 
or some other similar habit. Any external series of beats 
is measured off and felt as rhythmical through its com- 
parison with this subjective beat. The process of so re- 
lating a superimposed series to a basic one is familiar in 
music, and is called syncopation. The external beats, when 
they do not coincide with the internal ones, are grouped 
and substituted for them. The balancing of these groups 
with each other constitutes the rhythmical experience. 

There are two criteria of the pleasantness of rhythmical 
experience. One is the ease with which it is produced, 
and the other is the spontaneity (judged by surprise) with 
which it is felt. Thus, a series of regular tom-tom beats 
is easily felt to be rhythmical, even by an undeveloped 
“timer,” and to him it may be pleasant. But a series 
is more pleasant to an aggressive “ timer ” if variations are 
introduced to cause surprise and relieve the monotony— 
variations, however, which are not so dificult for him to 
organize that they tend to break up the rhythmic nature 
of the experience. In the appreciation of language, the 
appropriateness of the rhythmic movement to the underlying 
mood and thought also affects the pleasure of the ex- 
perience. If, in order to accent and measure off a sentence 
so as to bring out its meaning, we must falsify its natural 
rhythmic “swing,” that sentence produces an uncomfort- 
able feeling, and vice versa. 

The author attempts a definition of the difference be- 
tween prose and verse. Language is felt as prose, he says, 
so long as syncopation and substitution predominate over 
coincidence between the accented syllables and the subjective 
time unit. When coincidence predominates, language is 
felt as verse. 

From this definition the author goes on to an inter- 
esting theory about free verse. There is no medium ground, 
he contends, between a prose experience and a verse ex- 
perience. If one is led to expect the predominance of 
syncopation and substitution in a passage, he goes on ex- 
pecting it, and is jolted if he suddenly comes to lines in 
which coincidence predominates. Most free verse, he says, 
is really an alternation between verse experience and prose 
experience, in which the reader must continually jump the 
fence from one to the other. Such jerky activity, he infers, 
is unpleasant to the aggressive “timer.” He admits, how- 
ever, that a sort of compromise might be reached if the 
poet would balance his broader arrangements or groups of 
words, and within these groups would avoid regularity of 
incidence. He further admits that some forms of vers libre 
are merely amplifications of accepted types of verse having 
irregular lines and lacking rhyme. 

The author has done an immeasurable service in breaking 
up the whole technical jargon of prose rhythm and prosody 
—the iambs, spondees, dactyls, anapaests, the amphibrachs, 
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antibacchics, and proceleusmatics—and substituting for 
them a comprehensive and natural basis for the whole dis- 
cussion, more akin to the elastic conceptions of music. It 
has been impossible here to suggest some of the more in- 
tricate phases of the theory—but in these the lay reader 
as well as the psychologist will find much suggestive ma- 
terial. 

The present reader doubts whether Mr. Patterson’s 
experiments were sufficiently exhaustive to establish his 
theory about verse. It still seems possible that good free 
verse may be most irritating not to the aggressive “ timer ” 
but to the more passive one who likes the tom-tom, but is 
not skilled enough to organize the more subtle variations. 
And one has occasionally the itch to warn Mr. Patterson 
against assuming—as he almost does—that his scientific in- 
vestigation is a necessary preliminary to either the instinc- 
tive creation or the appreciation of rhythm in language. 
Investigation of this sort can interpret experience, but 
science can neither make nor deny the realities of aesthetic 
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The Archaic Essay 


An Apology for Old Maids, and Other Essays, by 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


VERY new book of essays comes as a challenge. To- 

day this special “ pure” form of literature awakens 
some uneasy feeling of the incongruous. The disheartening 
extent and depth of modern knowledge, with its multi- 
farious divisions, its distinctions and specializations, its 
technical terminologies, makes mere lay speculation seem 
a dilettante impertinence. Except in the more arid and 
cloistered magazines the essay has capitulated to the 
special article. Criticism, of course, is a special literary 
genre, yet book-reviewers are comfortable only when they 
are expository. As never before writers resent being 
damned with the faint adjective of “clever.” Even 
opinion dislikes the irresponsibility of just personal thought 
and puts its claims to validity on some pragmatic appropri- 
ation of selected objective fact. In spite of the just claims 
and warnings of the humanists, science has knocked too 
loudly at the door of the younger generation not to have 
feminized and beclouded the essay in the distinctly 
American detestation for detachment. Hence Mr. Sedg- 
wick will not be offended as he certainly will not 
misunderstand the statement that there is a strongly an- 
achronistic flavor to An Apology for Old Maids, and 
Other Essays. He is only in the same boat with other 
essayists of the “ pure” type. 

I believe there is considerable justification for this con- 
temporary suspicion of what is “merely” literary. 
Historically, the essay arose as the handmaiden of 
philosophical speculation when philosophy was a generous 
and inclusive name for knowledge in general and had not 
sharpened and refined itself to the jejune pen-point of 
metaphysics or that scarecrow of liberal thought, episte- 
mology. The happiest development of the essay was in the 
revelatory vein, the biographical memorabilia of Lamb 
who used English with a singularly gracious clarity that 
has never since been attained by those who have copied 
merely his style. In this form the essay is imperishable, 
but its initial demand is very severe—that there shall be 
some definite personality to be revealed. Arrogance, of 
course, is wholly distinct from this; in a way, arrogance 
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is only the shouting of the barren to keep their 
courage up. Now most of us to-day, caught in 
the swirl of an_ industrialized, non-traditional, and 
mechanized society that has not yet found itself, are 
rather sharply aware of thinness of soul. We are re- 
luctant to unlock the doors of personality if they may lead 
to empty rooms. We take refuge in the third person. 
We are spiritually too timorous to become decent essayists. 
Certainly Mr. Sedgwick in his book has attempted very 
little of this sort of thing. There is none of that self- 
depiction, which, coupled with insight, adds another 
chapter to the eternal books of human character, and which 
gives the essay its one real claim. There is, instead, the 
curious jumble of opinion, exposition and meticulous liter- 
ary expression which constitute the modern essay, a sort 
of archaic hybrid. The style has all the charm which 
attaches to slightly deliquescent gentility or a carefully 
calculated odor of sanctity, like Belasco doing Marie-Odile. 
Mr. Sedgwick himself is in all probability a vigorous and 
amusing and intelligent man, but this price of stylistic thin 
perfectionism is the inevitable price he has to pay to the 
reader's spontaneous impression for attempting something 
which, whether we like it or not, simply does not fit into 
our new way of life. 

For example, there is an important and illuminating idea 
in The Classics Again. Mr. Sedgwick points out.in ad- 
mirably lucid fashion that the traditional view of the 
classic authors of Greece and Rome is almost completely 
erroneous. The conventional concept is of men in whom 
moderation, balance and fine proportion reached its highest 
human expression. As a matter of fact, they were in 
temperament mercurial, passionate and hot-headed. The 
notion of “ nothing too much” really came from the form 
of the two languages in which they had to write. In 
essence, the great classic “ restraint ” was a matter of verbs, 
grammatical felicity and subtle strength and plasticity of 
tongue. Now this is a first-rate and interesting thesis, but 
I cannot escape feeling that Mr. Sedgwick shirked his 
job. He has put this in the form of a tepidly imitative 
Socratic dialogue which, in so far as it is successfully that, 
is quite irrelevant. An organized and thought-out frank 
exposition would have been not only more intellectually 
straightforward, but more effective too. We should have 
been given not an essay, but an article. Of course there 
is no reason why such an article—or any article—should 
be dryly written. The error seems to be in fancying that 
a vigorous and clarified idea is a kind of intellectual decora- 
tion to a literary form, per se, whereas literary form is 
truly but a means or medium. It is not the end of writ- 
ing, but the instrument. 

In his other essays, particularly A Forsaken God, one 
can see even more clearly the harm that the “ pure” essay 
form does to ideas. Mr. Sedgwick is really voicing a 
temperamental liking for rather detached contemplation. 
This is not only a legitimate aesthetic pleasure—aside 
from its satisfaction of the truth-seeking or curiosity in- 
stinct—but Mr. Sedgwick is entirely right in supposing 
it to be going rapidly out-of-date in America. Further- 
more, although a really self-conscious and alert democracy 
will give due place and honor to the “ intellectual priest- 
hood,” as Mr. Sedgwick, himself too sceptical, terms it, 
he has a better sense of values than his critics in deploring 
such an intense utilitarianism. But the manner in which 
his position is disclosed is v that of any uncritical 
apologist who uses terms like democracy and aristocracy 
for their fringe of hostile or friendly emotional values with 
no serious attempt to define tl.eir implications. Nothing 
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emerges from such unscientific and haphazard speculation 
except a certain gratitude that it was not trivially or 
cheaply written. 


H. S. 


Recent Publications 


Military and Naval America, by Captain Harrison §. 
Kerrick, C.4.C., U. 8. Army. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.00. 


F Mr. Kerrick’s book seems to-day a bit out-moded, the 

fault is certainly not the author’s. A description of 
our present small regular force has almost the same con- 
temporary interest that an exposition of the make-up of 
the original Expeditionary Force would have had in Eng- 
land when the billboards were appealing for recruits to 
Kitchener’s Army. To-day, our whole army system is on 
the point of undergoing a complete reorganization, and 
the kind of army Mr. Kerrick describes will seem archaic 
in terms of the fast-approaching giant of two millions. 
Yet the book does serve a function in its account of the 
nucleus from which our new army must spring. That 
account is crisp and careful and conscientious. Every de- 
tail and aspect of the organization and personnel of our 
present army and navy is included, even to a glossary of 
military and naval terms, which in the months to come 
may take on for all civilians a more poignant than aca- 
demic interest. ‘There are maps, illustrations, diagrams 
and statistics. There are historical facts, lists of military 
training schools, descriptions of the signal corps, the de- 
fense of the harbors, the cavalry, the medical corps, the 
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Will the people revolt? 
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Read 
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By Madeleine Z. Doty 


A stirring picture of life today among the 
German people, by an alert American woman 
who did not take official Germany’s word for 
things, but saw them with her own eyes. 

The N. Y. Evening Post says: 

“One of the most concrete revelations of conditions 
within the German Empire that has yet appeared. The 
book ts a graphic account of an ever-growing tragedy.” 


At your book-store. 
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naval militia, the U. S. Coast Guard, the Boy Scouts, 
even Garrison Life in the Army and Navy. An unin- 
spired but honestly done job. Mr. Kerrick has not at- 
tempted to codrdinate his facts or illuminate them with 
criticism. He has attempted to record them—and has suc- 
ceeded. 


The Locust Flower and The Celibate, by Pauline 
Brooks Quinton. Bosion: Sherman, French & Co. $1.00. 


UCH a little play as The Celibate by Miss Quinton 

justifies the suspicion which should greet every his- 
torical play. Her creative impulse is too weak to envisage 
and mould the actual world, and it meets the world of 
other centuries only as it has been filtered through con- 
ventional literature. Merely the expected agonies and 
emotions and reactions are encountered, the time-honored 
situations and the time-honored moods accompanying them. 
It makes a curious study in what one might call old- 
fashioned imaginative respectability. Her other play, The 
Locust Flower, Miss Quinton calls a “ fantasy.” Even 
sensuous waywardnesses are here made conventional. 
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Half Price! 


The Oliver Typewriter Company created a 
nation-wide revolution on March rst, 
announced its new plans. No more expensive 
sales force of 15,000 men! No high office rents in 
50 cities! No idle stocks! 

But dealing direct with the people—cutting out 
all middlemen. The old plan 
cost the buyer a needless $51 per 
machine. We now save that and 
give it to you. So the new price 
for standard $100 Olivers is $49. 

The Oliver Nine—our latest 
model—direct from the factory 
to you. It is the finest, the cost- 
liest, the greatest typewriter we 
ever built. 

Who would ever pay over $49 again for a new 
typewriter? Especially when we not only make 
a new low price, but also give the lowest terms— 
about 10 cents per day—over a year to pay 
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put under the slightest obligation. It is our new- 
day way of selling. It saves money for both of 
us. You act as your own salesman—the Oliver 
itself must convince you. You pocket the $51. 

Send in the coupon below today for one copy 
of this sensational book that exposes the secrets 
of the typewriter world. 

















THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1515 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


Mail me your book and further information—all free 
and without obligation to me. 
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Town & Country 


SOCIETY, COUNTRY LIFE, ART 
LITERATURE, RECREATION, TRAVEL 







O cultured MEN and WOMEN 
of the WORLD it is the indis- 
pensable magazine because it 
represents the best in American life 
—social and intellectual. 







In sumptuousness of production, Town & 
Country has stood unsurpassed among 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS for a quarter of 
a century, not excepting such famous pub- 
lications internationally as Country Life 
of England or L’Illustration of France. 


While an intimate personal note runs 
through all of its pages, Town & Country 
is never “cheap” nor intrusive. Brilliant 
departments, such as its notable London 
Letter, characterized by a world point of 
view, combined with a background of illus- 
tration, cleverly “edited” both as to interest 
and artistic value, have given this publica- 
tion an outstanding individuality and pres- 
tige unique among all American magazines. 


As Town & Country comes to you THREE 
TIMES A MONTH, it is more complete, 
authoritative and timely in all of its depart- 
ments than are magazines devoted wholly to 
the fields of ART, the DRAMA, AMATEUR 
SPORTS and SOCIETY, or to COUNTRY 
HOUSE and COUNTRY CLUB LIFE. 

























36 issues - $5 a year 
25 cents a copy 


Read carefully the 
coupon printed below 










Town & Country is never sold at a cut 
price or with premiums but the COST PER 
SUBSCRIPTION COPY is lower than that 
of any contemporary magazine, and the 
measured value is that of 36 issues against 
12, or at most 24, of other magazines. 











TOWN & COUNTRY 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York 


You may enter my subscription for the next fifteen 
issues of Town & Country and $2.00 is enclosed herewith. 
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Social Diagnosis 
By Mary E. Richmond 


There are certain things that an employer should know 
about the man he hires and about the man he dis- 
charges; certain things the physician must know about 
his patient; that the lawyer should know about his 
client; that the teacher should know about the backward 
student; that the judge should know before he passes 
sentence. They are the things that social workers have 
found it necessary to know in helping people out of 
trouble. 


Social Diagnosis discusses what these things are and 
how to find them out. For social workers this pro- 
duct of Miss Richmond's wide experience in charity 
organization work and six years of study and research 
will be an invaluable text book. More than that it 
is a book for employment managers, for doctors, for 
lawyers, for all those, indeed, who must make decisions 
affecting the welfare of individuals. 


Cloth; large octavo; 511 pp. Price, $2.00 net; 
postpaid, $2.10 





THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street, Room 303, New York City 

















A New Book on Correction and Penology 
THE 
OFFENDER 


By BurbettTe G. Lewis, 


N. Y. City Commissioner of Correction 


What shall we do with The Offender— 
formerly called The Criminal? This book 
gives the latest results of modern science and 
practical experience in the largest Depart- 
ment of Correction in the world. Here is a 
constructive picture of the whole field, the 
dangers of youth, the responsibilities of so- 
ciety, the police, the courts and the physician. 
g “A solid and permanent contribution to 
the subject. A sane, informing and inspiring 
word where it is so easy to indulge in narrow 
and emotional exaggerations. Its historical 
perspective, its conservation of the good in 
old methods, its eager application of every ap- 
praised new idea ought to render it at once a 
brake and a dynamo. ‘The Offen- 
der’ will prove of incalculable advantage to 
those dealing with offenders, to the offenders 
themselves and to society in general.”—Rufus 
P. Johnston, Chairman, Board of Parole, N. 
Y. City Reformatory. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
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now-and-then reader’? of The New Republic. It has been my 
habit to buy a copy whenever I have been New Republic hungry 
—which, you may like to know, has been increasingly frequent of late. 
I have with some difficulty weathered the storm of temptation with 
which your various subscription appeals have beset me. But now I fall. 
Here’s my check. And because I, have given my fall some thought, I 
am passing on to you the reasons for it. They may help you to bring 
others down. 
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The simple fact is that I have contracted The New Republic habit. 
What that means to me is just this: each number of The New Republic 
as I have come to know it better, has struck me as a sort of cross-section 
of a fluid thought process. When I miss a number I miss an act of the 
play. Your recent supplement, ‘The Evolution of a National Policy 
in Relation to the Great War,”’ is a case in point. A collection of ex- 
cerpts from articles previously published in full, it revealed in striking 
fashion the quality of momentum of which I speak—a quality, I take 
it, that inheres in any organ that seriously endeavors to bring ideas 
into the realm of action. In developing your policy you went far afield 
at times. (You confessed as much, yourselves, as I recall.) But those 
excursions, backwards or sideways, were as beneficial to me as they 
seemed to have been to your editors. 
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Now at last that I may travel with you, I take you every week. You’re 
the one magazine I know that I can’t buy when I want to, but have to 
read right along if I read you at all. This belated subscription seems 
to be the one sure way. 
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Try having The New Republic as a week- 
end visitor for the next four months. 
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——_— — Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City — — — — — — 
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“I value Tut New Rerustic because it is hon- : : 
estly, earnestly and ably seeking the truth by For the accompanying dollar bill (or check), please send me ; 
sifting and analyzing facts. The New Republic for the next four months (17 weekly issues). 
“JT trust Tue New Repustic because its edi- 
tors speak with the authority of experts in their 
respective fields. And they are not just experts E 
in knowledge; somehow their life experiences N 
must have lead them close to the great human I rae hg Bien gi ald ek aes 6a 666 6 0 8 ee 3 
heart of things. s 
“I enjoy THE New Repustic because while it 5 
handles serious questions in a serious manner it : 
does this without being dull or dogmatic.” : ESSE eee oe t 
—A Subscriber. = ow 6 6hT 
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Your floors at their best 
all the year ’round 


Do you sometimes look with envious eyes at other people’s beautiful 
floors and wish yours were as fine? 

You have no right to be discouraged about your floors until you have 
seen them at their best. You will never know how well they can look nor 
how little attention they need, until you have had them finished with good 
floor varnish. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor. Varnish 


“ the varnish that lasts longest” 
restores floors that seem ruined beyond redemption and makes them beautiful, 
smooth, and easy to care for. This fine varnish sinks into the very fibre of 
the wood, becoming a part of it, brings out every detail of grain and gradation 
of color, and gives the lasting protection that only a well-made, long-lived 
varnish can give. 

Use it and your floors will stay new and fresh looking with less trouble 
and expense than you would have to spend on floors that get dingy and 
marred, because Murphy Varnish saves frequent refinishing. 

Dealers and painters supply Murphy Transparent Floor Varnish and 
these other finishes: 


Murphy Transparent Interior Varnish Murphy Univernish 
Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish Murphy White Enamel 


Write us for illustrated story, “The House That Found Itself,” which 
tells the facts you need to know about varnish and enamel. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Newark New Jersey Chicago Illinois 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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